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To Mary Immaculate 
That she may pray for us 
Who have recourse to her 
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permitting me to visit Lourdes and to write the book. 
Reverend Albert Chabot, S.M., formerly of the Lourdes 
Bureau in Boston, sent papers and pamphlets, along with 
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He also read the completed manuscript. Dr. Henri Bon of 
Beausoleil, France, eminent physician and writer of scien- 
tific books about miracles, used precious time to write 
informative and explanatory letters. The late Dr. Frangois 
Leuret, President of the Medical Bureau at Lourdes, Com- 
mander of the Holy Sepulchre, writer and statesman, 
assisted in guiding research and collecting statistical data. 
Marie Leuret, Secretary of the Medical Bureau, also gave 
helpful information; and there was, of course, correspond- 
ence with Mme. Marcel Maitre, Mile. Jeanne Fretel and 
Colonel Paul Pellegrin, three of the persons in France 
recently cured miraculously at the Shrine of Our Lady. 
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OURDES is a little town hidden in the high 
Pyrenees of southern France, yet every Christian knows it, 
or at least something about it. Lourdes offers no amuse- 
ments or entertainments, yet thousands travel across 
continents to spend precious vacations there. In a world of 
rivalry between classes, it receives everyone on a common 
ground of peace and love. All classes of people kneel there 
like a family, side by side. In a materialistic world Lourdes 
teaches effortlessly the supremacy of spirit over matter, of 
love over suffering, of God over man. 

Lourdes is a place of paradoxes, but they do not crowd. 
Contradictions live together quietly there easily, as if they 
belong together. The town has a population of only fifteen 
thousand, yet it is host every year to three million people. 
Incoming trains are met, not by municipal bands, but by 
kindly, efficient nurses and strong stretcher-bearers. Great 
motor buses and sleek limousines make room for open am- 
bulances and wheel chairs. 
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In the narrow crooked streets you find activity but no 
confusion. The crowds are traveling toward one goal or 
are returning from it; that goal is the Grotto, the Shrine of 
Our Lady. You soon find yourself with no feeling of being 
a stranger; you join the groups quite naturally and go along 
with them to the Shrine. And when you get there you don't 
mind that the Rosary is being said in a language you cannot 
understand and that around you people unconcernedly an- 
swer in many foreign tongues. You calmly say your own 
"Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners," and per- 
haps, for the first time in your life, you fully realize the 
oneness, the universality of the Church. 

A pilgrim who has prayed at Lourdes remembers with 
gratitude not only the physical beauty and the physical 
wonders of Lourdes but the whole of it the constant won- 
ders of grace that reach into the soul of everyone there. He 
remembers the atmosphere of the place, not only the pray- 
ing people, but the over-all charity to others and devotion 
to God and His Mother. One may go to Lourdes to see a 
physical miracle, but he will return to it because of Our 
Lady's special presence there. 

Today, at the mention of Lourdes many who have not 
been there Catholics or non-Catholics think immedi- 
ately and solely of the miracles that have been wrought at 
the Shrine. This is reasonable, as it should be, for physical 
cures rightly receive a good deal of publicity. Each year 
hundreds of sick are helped in an extraordinary manner. 
Since 1858 cures have occurred there with regularity, and 
since 1950 alone, seven extraordinary cures have been rec- 
ognized and certified by medical authorities and officially 
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proclaimed as miracles by ecclesiastical commissions estab- 
lished to investigate them. From the beginning, physical 
miracles have attracted pilgrims to Lourdes. 

Today, except for the visits of the person whom Berna- 
dette called "The Lady," Lourdes would be, no doubt, only 
a pleasant and remote town high in the French Pyrenees, 
unimportant even to France and certainly to the world. 

Yet this was the town The Lady chose, from all possible 
places on earth, to introduce herself personally to the whole 
world through a simple, obedient little girl. Unlikely place, 
unlikely messenger, and a most unlikely message a mixture 
of the familiar and the wildly unusual! 

The Lady, through Bernadette, invited people to come to 
the Grotto at Lourdes to pray and to do penance for sinners, 
to say the Rosary, to show devotion to Jesus in the Eucharist; 
and almost at once, pilgrimages, which for many years 
had fallen from their ancient state of respect into objects 
of ridicule and abuse, began again. At first only the popula- 
tion from valleys in the neighborhood of the town made up 
the procession of visitors. Little by little these small groups 
drew more and more people from an ever- widening area; 
today we see with wonder the huge organized pilgrimages 
coming from all over the world to the town in the moun- 



tains. 1 



The Lady told Bernadette, "Go wash in the spring*' 
where there had been no water before. The girl, though 
puzzled at first, stooped to the earth at the place The Lady 
indicated and scratched in the dirt with her fingers; and 
from the dry ground a trickle of water began. Next day it 
was a swiftly spurting spring, a stream of water strong and 
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cold. Sick people bathed in it and were healed. Officials bar- 
ricaded the place and forbade anyone to go there to pray. 
The people, in greater numbers than before, knelt rever- 
ently outside the barriers. They were arrested for their diso- 
bedience, but they paid their fines and returned again to 
pray. People have been praying there ever since. 

Why did The Lady choose Bernadette to give her impor- 
tant message? Why did The Lady speak only to Bernadette 
among the millions in the world to Bernadette who could 
not read, a fourteen-year-old child with asthma and tuber- 
culosis, penniless, without influence? 

Bernadette herself, the girl who became a great saint, an- 
swered by saying, "If the Blessed Virgin could have found 
someone more ignorant that I she would have chosen her; 
she picked me up from under a pebble." 

Why did The Lady not appear in Rome instead of in 
Lourdes? Why did she not appear to the Vicar of Christ, the 
saintly Pius IX, who only four years before had publicly and 
solemnly proclaimed as dogma the truth that Mary, from 
the moment she was conceived, had been without sin? 

And why, in answer to Bernadette's question about her 
name, did not the beautiful Lady say, <C I am Mary, the 
Mother of God"? Or, e< I am Mary, conceived without sin"? 
Or identify herself by any of dozens of other titles already 
familiar to all Christians? Even Bernadette, to whom The 
Lady spoke, did not understand the meaning of the words 
she did say, "i AM THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION/ 32 
Puzzled theologians studied them long and thoroughly be- 
fore accepting them as a new name for Mary, the Mother of 
God a new name she gave herself. 
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Yes, everything about Lourdes is a wonder and a paradox. 
You would think the public "would be overwhelmed. Yet, as 
you will see, exactly the opposite is true. Perhaps the greatest 
paradox of all is this: at Lourdes, the massed and inter- 
woven contradictions, the wonders heaped on wonders, 
seem to the pilgrim natural, easy, almost commonplace. The 
pilgrim responds with acceptance, with elation and finds 
both effortless. 



Zhe Place 



The Toion 



I HE neat and easy landscape that flows by the 
train on the southern journey from Paris to Lourdes gives 
one a subtle preparation for his arrival at the town in the 
Pyrenees. Thousands of small stone houses with red-tile 
roofs and window boxes of bright flowers make up the cities 
along the route. Here the scene is dominated not by sky- 
scrapers and smokestacks, but by the Gothic spires and 
Romanesque towers of the great cathedrals of France. Even 
in small villages, large churches overshadow the modest 
homes. 

Rural France is clean and colorful. Along the country 
roads march whole avenues of trees, gentle, grave proces- 
sions of sycamores or maples, all the same size and evenly 
spaced. There are acres of vineyards and vegetable gardens 
and little farms neat patches of ground separated by 
hedges or shrubs. Some of the stone farmhouses of three or 
four rooms have barns attached, and cone-shaped haystacks 
are often seen in the front yards. 

Women and children work in the fields with the men. 
Great cream-white oxen plod slowly along drawing walk- 
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ing plows up and down the fields. In villages also, oxen 
lazily pull wooden carts down narrow, crooked streets. You 
will not be surprised to see these meek, gentle-eyed creatures 
at home on the cobbled streets of Lourdes. 

Before the town comes into sight, you can see the Pyr- 
enees, and the people crowd to the train windows to catch 
a glimpse of the cool, dark-green mountains bathed by the 
brilliant sunlight. Piled on both sides of the compartments, 
almost to the ceiling, the baggage teeters precariously above 
the heads of the peering travelers; but it does not fall 
though there seems nothing to prevent it. The grandeur of 
the landscape continues to captivate the viewer, and the 
vegetation grows more luxuriant and flowers more plenti- 
ful. The increasing altitude has made the air cooler, so you 
sit back and enjoy the last miles of the journey. 

As the long train comes into the town, the passengers be- 
come excited. Americans are joyful but subdued; people 
of more exuberant nationality often sing. The train stops. 
At once a porter appears in the compartment and, with no 
visible effort, deftly tosses huge, heavy bags through the 
open train window to another agile porter, who as deftly 
catches them on the platform outside. In a minute you are 
half- falling down steep little steps ending so high above the 
platform that you must jump awkwardly down. But it 
doesn't matter this is Lourdes, and you have arrived at the 
Shrine of Our Lady, 

Lourdes is an attractive and picturesque old mountain 
town. It appears much like the average small town of South- 
ern France a market place in a rural mountain area. Shep- 
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herds and farmers bring in their livestock and their produce 
to sell. Merchants sometimes carry with them the wares they 
wish to sell or trade. There are horse-drawn vehicles, push- 
carts, and bicycles on the winding up-hill streets. Buses as 
well as places of business are handed down from father to 
son; they are often old and shabby. Merchandise spills out 
of the small, one-room shops onto the sidewalks along the 
noisy, crowded thoroughfare. The pedestrian picks his way 
through the overflow, or else he walks in the middle of the 
street dodging, and sometimes stopping, traffic. 

The town grew up around a protecting fort. Many little 
white stone houses huddle around this big gray building on 
the green slope of the hill. The old fort has been the residence 
of the provincial governor, a state prison, a barracks, and a 
public storehouse. Since 1921 it has housed the Pyrenean 
Museum. From the top of the fort on the hill, an awe-inspir- 
ing sight unfolds the seven valleys, the miles of Pyrenees, 
and down below, the twisting waters of the blue River Gave 
rushing along with the sound as loud as a waterfall. 

In Bernadette's time, a hundred years ago, the ancient 
town was scarcely known outside France, though its numer- 
ous historical and legendary stories connect it with the days 
of the Roman Caesars and with Clovis, leader of the Franks 
and first Christian king among the barbarians. The old cita- 
del built on this isolated rock overlooking the valley was 
held successively by Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, and Sar- 
acens. There is much history here; and much, both ancient 
and medieval, in the present town to explore. Guide 
books are plentiful, and in them the visitor will find de- 
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tailed directions for locating the chief places of interest; but 
in Lourdes, as in any town, many places not listed in guide 
books must be discovered by the individual visitor accord- 
ing to his time and temperament. 

Today Lourdes is three distinct towns: on the east side 
of the hill, the old part in the shadow of the fort; on the 
west and across the river, the Grotto and Basilica with the 
surrounding hills and parks called the Domain; and on the 
north and also on the west at the bottom of the hills and 
reaching only as far as the river, modern Lourdes, a town of 
hotels and shops. In the days of Bernadette there was hardly 
a house on the west of the hill; today, charm and beauty 
abound in this new town, too, for those who wish to enjoy 
the natural mountain scenery all around it and the quaint 
customs of the people who live in it. There are many hotels 
in the town six hundred of them, it is said most of them 
bearing the names of saints. There are scores of little shops 
selling the same wares souvenirs of Lourdes and thousands 
of religious articles, all kinds and all prices. There are the 
sidewalk cafes with bright cloths on their tables, a religious 
cinema showing the life of Bernadette, and museums where 
relics, pictures, and other mementoes of the Saint and her 
family are shown. 

The business section of the town disturbs some visitors to 
Lourdes. Indeed, in this town of hotels and shops some visi- 
tors see only commercialism and bargaining. They can let 
disappointment grow into discontent, and confuse this 
shopping district with the real Lourdes of The Lady. To ex- 
aggerate the importance of this commercialism seems a little 
foolish to a thoughtful person. Wherever large numbers of 
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people congregate, shops naturally open. Articles sell, and 
they sell because people wish to buy. Visitors to Lourdes, 
especially for the first time, want tokens by which to re- 
member their visit and they require rosaries, medals, and 
other religious articles for themselves, their families, and 
their friends at home. What is more natural than to have 
shops to buy them in? 

During the warm summer pilgrimage season, every few 
days new crowds of ten, twenty, or fifty thousand visitors 
come and go. Most of these visit the cluttered little shops 
and are waited upon by weary men and women who are 
obliging and superhumanly patient. Shopkeepers help cus- 
tomers select purchases, wrap them, make change for the 
thousands of people unfamiliar with French francs, and try 
to understand the countless dialects and languages spoken 
by their customers. This daily contact with unintelligible 
conversation must require great charity and patience on the 
part of the shopkeepers. It is the same in hotels and pen- 
sions, where maids run to serve a visitor and, with a smile 
and curtsy, say, "Merci, merci, merci," when ordinarily, the 
visitor should be expressing his thanks. Their ability to in- 
terpret signs and strange sounding words is phenomenal. 

You might think that the shops remain open all night, 
since any time before midnight you will hear from your 
hotel the shuffling of hundreds of feet on the streets and the 
confused voices of buyers and sellers, and in the morning if 
you sleep past seven, you will hear them again, only not so 
loud. But one who is up at dawn will walk down streets that 
have changed completely from the night before. Hundreds 
of people are on them but they are all going quickly to- 
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ward the Domain for early Mass. At this hour commercial- 
ism makes its appearance only in the pushcarts, the horse- 
drawn carts, and the few men and women who are carrying 
the produce and wares to be sold during the day. The post- 
card stands, piles of books and pictures, cases of statuary, 
tables of scarves and pennants and souvenir plaques, racks of 
rosaries, and the countless other objects that were out on the 
sidewalks the night before have mysteriously disappeared. 
Remembering that the shops were already filled to the ceil- 
ing, you wonder how another postcard could fit into them. 
Now in the early morning, shops are closed by pull-down 
shutters, and the confusion and color of the display stalls 
has given place to a continuous wall of wood. But the carts 
and the people with boxes (sometimes on their heads) tell 
you graphically that in a little while the business of the day 
will begin. 

Lourdes may have a few too many sellers of cheap goods. 
But if you like color and people, you enjoy the bright flow- 
ers in tight little bunches that old women in black and 
pretty young women in bright cottons sell from the side of 
the street; and you stand almost open-mouthed as you look 
at the candles on sale by the side of the streets thousands 
of them, in boxes, on tables, and on the ground. At the same 
time, you can, if you wish, see the blue sky above and the 
clean mountains on the other side of the rapid river. Across 
the river you can also see groups of white statuary in a big 
park-like space and the three churches in one and many 
people at prayer. Your feet are still on earth, and the sounds 
of commercial traffic are loud in your ears; but in Lourdes, 
the material can quickly become for you immaterial. 
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Very likely you will buy a small bouquet of yellow flow- 
ers for The Lady at the Grotto, and a candle "with the paper 
shade for the night procession, fumble with your handful 
of French francs, clutch your shopping bag tightly and 
happily, smile at the hawkers, and then cross over the bridge 
to enter the city of prayer, the Domain, where all is quiet 
and reverent. 
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*EAVING the Boulevard de la Grotte and 
crossing the St. Michael Bridge, which is guarded by huge 
white statues of the archangels, you enter the Domain. Spe- 
cifically you are at the east end of the oblong park called 
the Esplanade. Facing you at the west end about three blocks 
away are the three churches built to look like one. The 
churches hide the Grotto from view. Before you stretches 
a well-kept park with low wooded hills at your left, groups 
of statuary ahead, and far down at the end, the massive 
churches one above the other against lofty mountains and 
blue sky. 

The Domain, the "homeland" of Our Lady's Shrine, in- 
cludes the Esplanade, the churches and Calvary Hill, the 
Grotto, and the Baths. This area is about two blocks wide 
and, including the Grotto, about five blocks long. Dark, 
mountain trees mass on the hills to the left; on the right 
trees of heavy foliage in lighter greens make a wall on the 
river side of the park. 

Already you have forgotten the noise and activity in the 
commercial town behind you; here is a complete change of 
atmosphere. No carriages or other vehicles are allowed any- 
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where in the Domain. Pilgrims enter on foot either from the 
Bridge of St. Michael at the east end of the rectangular park 
or from the Place Msgr. Laurence near the west end. In the 
Domain no one talks loud; no one smokes. Boys and men 
remove their hats. Ladies wearing low-cut dresses or sleeves 
above the elbow are forbidden entry; others are sent home 
for hats or scarves for head covering. These rules are strictly 
kept; neither entreaties nor tears will change their enforce- 
ment. No buildings but those dedicated to what is known as 
"the work of the Grotto" are found here, but high in the 
surrounding hills there are monasteries, a convent of con- 
templatives, and a Sisters' hospice of women pilgrims. 

The part of the Domain called the Esplanade that you 
enter at the bridge consists of two wide avenues, something 
like a very wide boulevard in a city's residential district. The 
River Gave that you have just crossed takes a big turn and 
goes straight down the right side of the Esplanade parallel 
with the avenues. Though hidden by shrubbery you will 
always be able to hear its rushing water. You will see it again 
later as it passes near the Grotto before it twists and disap- 
pears on its noisy way across France, hurrying into the At- 
lantic Ocean near Bayonne. 

Beneath the Esplanade, in underground pipes, flows the 
water once carried to the river by a canal and small stream. 
Here, in the old days, mills noisily ground the grain for the 
neighboring farms. Now, the Esplanade is a place of simple, 
quiet beauty, used for the assembling and marching of 
multitudes, as a path for the Eucharistic Procession, and 
sometimes as a great outdoor church for the celebration of 
Holy Mass. 
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Walking to the west end of the grounds where the two 
entrance ways join, you pass three or four of the statuary 
groups in the Esplanade. Some of these statues are spaced 
in a straight line down the center, while others are partly 
hidden by spots of shrubbery and flowers. Close to the en- 
trance bridge you pass the Breton Calvary group of bronze; 
toward the middle of the park, a notable group of the Sa- 
cred Heart and St. Margaret Mary; a little farther on, a 
marble St. John Vianney, the saintly Cure of Ars. Near 
the west end of the Esplanade, you find the Victory Monu- 
ment and Chapel, a whole building dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the French and Allied soldiers who died in the first 
World War. Near it is a statue of Bernadette, not at all 
elaborate, and another of St. Therese, the Little Flower. 
There are others, all different, casually scattered about the 
park. You will try to visit all of them before you leave the 
Domain, not because they are beautiful or artistically inspir- 
ing, but because they are a part of this homeland of Our 
Lady. 

This uneven, rather careless, spacing of the statuary 
groups, some bronze, some white marble, saves the park 
from the rigid look of some parks planned by experts. You 
sense that many people, with loving but differing ideas, have 
joined to make this "homeland" beautiful; and it is no sur- 
prise to you to learn from the carved and printed dedica- 
tions that cities and provinces, mainly in France, have 
erected from time to time most of the statues in the Domain. 

The more than life-size statue of the Virgin Crowned 
that stands at the end of the Esplanade facing Rosary 
Square is a copy of the first one that was crowned in Berna- 
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dette's own time by the Papal Nuncio. The original now 
resides in the museum off the Esplanade. Before this new 
statue, crowned with twelve stars and illuminated at night, 
hundreds of pilgrims pause to pray. A family group says 
the Rosary aloud there. An old man stands with hat in hand, 
ignoring the moving crowds. A group of young men stu- 
dents stop to read the inscription and to say a Hail Mary 
before they turn toward the church. Pilgrims walk about 
slowly, rosary in hand, or kneel on the ground in front of 
the statue often with arms outstretched to make a cross. 
Hundreds pass by, and while not all stop to pray, all even 
tourists who may not understand are quiet and respectful 
in the Domain. 

To the right of the Virgin Crowned, pleasantly situated 
and shaded by trees on the bank of the Gave, is the long, 
two-storied building called the Asile Notre Dame, where 
many of the sick are housed during their pilgrimages. The 
Asile and another hospice back in the town are not real hos- 
pitals, but rather hotels. The sick do not come to Lourdes 
for medical care. Asile Notre Dame, which now faces the 
Esplanade, was built in 1880 as a pilgrims* shelter. To it 
were added in 1910 three wards for about two hundred 
beds; and in 1924 two more wards were built to accom- 
modate still another two hundred. In 1933 the refectory 
was enlarged and still more wards built. The whole estab- 
lishment, which during the war was turned into a military 
hospital caring for twenty-five thousand wounded men, is 
under the direction of the Sisters of Nevers, the congrega- 
tion that Bernadette joined. In the small garden of the Hos- 
pital is a statue of her in white marble as Sister Marie Ber- 
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nard, the name Bernadette received when she entered the 
convent. At night when the candlelight procession passes 
this hospice, the invalids in their chairs on the lawn join in 
the singing of the people marching by. 

As you stand at the Statue of the Virgin Crowned and 
face the Basilica, the Place du Rosaire or Rosary Square 
stretches before you directly in front of the churches. It is 
a wide, concrete-paved space flanked by trees cut to high 
shrub size, and is large enough to accommodate more than 
a hundred thousand people. Beneath the trees the sick are 
placed when, each afternoon, the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Blessing of the Sick occurs. 

Rosary Square is the crossroads of the Domain. Through 
it thousands of people pass continuously, going to the 
Grotto, the triple church, the Baths, or to other sanctu- 
aries and chapels. They assemble on the Square for the public 
Solemn Masses and for the Blessing of the Sick. Each eve- 
ning a candlelight procession passes through the Square, 
up one avenue of the Esplanade and down the other, return- 
ing to the Square for the last public ceremony of the day. 
At that time it is ablaze with the lighted candles in the hands 
of the singing multitude massed in rows before the church. 

In the afternoon before the Blessing of the Sick, the 
Square is filled with moving hospital chairs and carts. Every- 
where there is purposeful activity; nurses and stretcher- 
bearers bring their patients to and from the Baths and the 
Grotto, each with a definite goal and each intent upon 
reaching it with the least possible discomfort for his patient. 
Prayer is heard Everywhere in many languages. National- 
ities can often be distinguished by their dress. There are 
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women in high, stiffly starched, white-lace headdresses, or 
soft black mantillas, or brightly colored babushkas, as well 
as jaunty, Fifth Avenue creations. You see men in strong 
boots and thick woolen stockings, in wooden shoes, in kilts; 
men with mustaches and beards. The people are sometimes 
in small groups, sometimes in large ones, speaking their 
native tongues and all seeming very much at home. Each 
perhaps considers the other the "foreigner." 

From the Rosary Church on the lowest level, broad 
ramps carried by huge stone arches reach out toward the 
rows of trees and ascend beyond them to the middle church, 
the Crypt. From here another ramp climbs in a horseshoe 
curve to the plateau in front of the third and top church, 
the Basilica. An alternate way to the two upper churches is 
by steps many of them. 

Sometimes the evening candlelight procession marches up 
the right side of the lower ramp, crossing in front of the 
Crypt and descending to the ground level on the left before 
it moves to the Esplanade. At other times, when the proces- 
sion is planned for a different route, the ramps are entirely 
filled on both levels with thousands of spectators. 

The church on top (the Basilica), the middle church 
(the Crypt), and the church at ground level (Rosary 
Church) are the answer to the Blessed Virgin's request, 
"Tell the priests to build a chapel here." All three were built 
during a period of less than twenty years. 

The Crypt was the first to be completed. Built toward 
the top of the Rock of Massabielle, it was solemnly opened 
on May 21, 1866. At this memorable ceremony, Bernadette 
knelt unnoticed among the other Children of Mary. This 
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church, a favorite sanctuary for quiet prayer, is entered 
by a long, narrow passageway whose walls are solidly cov- 
ered by marble plaques with inscriptions commemorating 
cures and favors. Again and again one reads on the carved 
stones, "Thanks to Our Lady/* 

On August 15, 1871, the top church, the Basilica, built 
above the Crypt, was opened. It was consecrated in 1876. 
It is in the style of the thirteenth-century Gothic with a 
tall, slender tower and two lower ones, white against the 
dark green of the mountains. It is a small, graceful building 
with pointed roof and long, slim windows of colored glass. 
From its entrance one is impressed, almost overwhelmed, 
by the richness of its interior. Walls here, too, are covered 
with memorial gifts of grateful clients of Mary plaques 
inscribed with sentiments, gifts of jewelry, swords, war 
medals, trophies, hundreds of gold and silver hearts, ex- 
votos designed in the form of friezes. 

A multitude of gaily embroidered banners, representing 
cities and provinces of France, hang from the vault and the 
arches placed there at the time of the French National Pil- 
grimage in 1872. Scores of other colorful flags, among 
them, the Stars and Stripes, are also there. The effect is both 
rich and crowded. Gilded railing, white marble altar, nu- 
merous sanctuary lamps of gold and silver, colored pictures 
in glass mosaic with gleaming gold background on walls 
and ceiling, and stained glass windows make a somewhat 
riotous decoration for the interior. In large gold letters, the 
words of The Lady to Bernadette encircle the entire church. 
In the spire of the Basilica, a great clock, nearly five feet in 
diameter, regulates the chiming of bells. Every quarter hour 
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you hear the Inviolate, a hymn to Mary; and on the hour, 
the refrain to the special Lourdes hymn, Ave, Ave, Ave 



In 1883, when further accommodations were required 
for religious ceremonies, a third church, the Church of the 
Rosary, was begun at ground level in front of the Crypt and 
upper Basilica, For this church it was necessary to blast 
space out of solid rock. The architect, M. Hardy, overcame 
many obstacles in its construction to work out an archi- 
tectural group so unified that the upper Basilica might con- 
tinue to be the principal sanctuary of Lourdes. Visually, 
the new church forms a base for the other two. 

No windows pierce the circular, rock walls of the Church 
of the Rosary. Light and air come through a glass cupola 
with openings around its edge and through exceptionally 
large glass doors that stand opened wide in summer. The 
huge central cupola covers sanctuary and part of the nave. 
Around the walls are three chapels, each subdivided into 
five smaller ones, thus forming fifteen small chapels dedi- 
cated to the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. 

All day long people throng into Rosary Church, enter- 
ing and leaving, so that there is constant movement as well 
as continual murmuring of prayers. The church was built 
to accommodate about five thousand for Solemn Pilgrim- 
age Masses, but many more crowd into it and overflow onto 
the spacious plaza outside the front door. The plaz t a is paved 
with large gray granite slabs; gilded sandstone decorations 
make a mosaic carpet on it. It is large enough to accom- 
modate great crowds and processions and is high enough 
above the Square to make a good platform for spectators 
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during outdoor ceremonies. From this elevated plaza look- 
ing back down the Esplanade you see the great hill with 
the old gray fort on top and the houses of the town clustered 
on its steeply sloping sides. 

Turning back toward Rosary Church, you notice the 
carving in the semicircular space over the great central 
doors a sculptured group showing Our Lady giving St. 
Dominic the Rosary. Like much of the art of the churches 
of Lourdes, this sculptured group is very impressive. View- 
ing these churches and their decorations as a whole, pilgrims 
do not see them, however, as the best in sacred art. Indeed, 
from this point of view they are not the best, but they are 
good churches, serving the purpose for which they were 
built, accommodating the thousands who come there pri- 
marily to pray. Actually, the churches are in harmony with 
the spirit of the times in which they were constructed. The 
days of the great cathedrals built over hundreds of years 
had passed in France, as elsewhere. Lourdes was built in an 
era which gave its chief respect to speed, handsomeness, and 
usefulness. Popular devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes could 
not wait for long planning and perfection of architectural 
construction and decoration. These churches were built not 
by the efforts of the people of Lourdes only, but by dona- 
tions throughout the world. Whatever they lack in artistic 
merit is made up for by the fervor of the people that use 
them. No church anywhere is more constantly, more rever- 
ently used than the triple church of the Domain. 

A number of changes have been made at the Shrine in 
recent years, under the direction of the Bishop of Tarbes 
and the Lourdes Town Council. Chief among these changes 
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is the erection of two bridges over the River Gave, one above 
and one below the Grotto. Each of these handle traffic 
in only one direction, thereby facilitating the movements 
of the many processions. In August, 1955, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Bologna blessed the cornerstone for a new 
pilgrimage center for the poor; the first stone for it was 
taken from the Grotto. This building project was spon- 
sored by the French Catholic Charities. There are several 
other changes being made, including the regrouping and 
modernizing of buildings. All of this is planned in prepara- 
tion for the countless thousands who will visit Lourdes 
during 1958, the Centenary Jubilee of the Apparitions at 
Lourdes. 
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iS you come out of the front door of the Basil- 
ica and turn to your left, you walk under giant arches of 
stone which support that side of the double horseshoe- 
shaped ramp leading to the upper churches. Although you 
will be walking with hundreds of visitors intent on the same 
goal, you can see beyond the arches the paved courtyard in 
front of the Grotto and the Baths, the monasteries in tiers 
on the surrounding hills, and across the river another large 
park-like space, also part of the Domain. Here, in the heart 
of the Shrine there is a ceaseless flow of pilgrims, and every- 
where a subdued murmur of prayer. 

Walking for about a block along the river bank, you pass 
the side of Rosary Church, the official Religious Goods Shop, 
the Baths, and the robinets twelve taps where the water 
of the spring may be had* Then you come to the Grotto 
Mary's House, a place hollowed out by nature in the side of 
the rocky mountain. It is like the sanctuary of a church 
with the blackened, granite-grey rock of the mountain for 
ceiling and walls. There is an altar in the center, and on the 
right side a huge votive candlestand is kept filled with burn- 
ing candles. 

The Grotto is not greatly changed from Bernadette's 
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day. On the right and about twenty feet from the ground 
in the oval niche where The Lady appeared, stands the 
statue made according to the little girl's description by 
Fabisch, a famous sculptor of the day. It is partly hidden by 
a huge granite boulder and by the foliage at its base not 
the original plant which no longer survives, but a new 
eglantine that grows in soil brought to Lourdes from Naz- 
areth. Under the white statue with its blue sash are the 
words in the patois used by The Lady when speaking to 
Bernadette, <e Que Soy Era Immaculada Concepcion," and 
in a nimbus around the head of the statue are the same words 
in French, "Je Suis L'Immaculee Conception." 

To the left at the back of the cave, the source of the 
miraculous spring has been protected behind glass doors 
opaque with dust. Until recently wires strung along the 
back wall hung thick with hundreds of crutches and braces 
and canes which had been left there to dangle until they 
dropped silent testimonies of gratitude to Our Lady. In 
long rows outside on the rocky wall of the mountain were 
other hundreds of crutches and similar supports for invalids. 

In a small cleft in the rock near the enclosed spring there 
is Our Lady's "Post Office" where petitions may be placed 
in a wire basket. Pilgrims are warned, however, not to in- 
clude money with their requests since the papers and sealed 
envelopes deposited there are burned without examination 
by one of the chaplains. 

An iron railing across the open space, with small gates 
on each side and large ones in the center that are opened 
for processions, encloses the sanctuary of the church. An 
endless stream of people pass through the side gates, enter- 
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ing at the right, pausing for an instant to kiss the stone on 
which The Lady stood, and departing through the gate on 
the left side. The stone where the Virgin stood is now dark- 
ened and polished like a mirror by the millions who have 
kissed it or touched it reverently with their hands. Placed 
in and along the iron fence, reaching out at the side of the 
Grotto and along the side of the mountain, are hundreds 
of bouquets of flowers which are bought in the village from 
women selling them at stands; they are offered as gifts to 
Our Lady. The withered flowers are replaced daily by fresh 
ones, so there is always a sweet-smelling carpet on the hill- 
side and a flowering lattice fence. 

Those who bring candles to burn at the Grotto, candles 
of all sizes which they buy in the town, place them in a large 
wooden box provided inside the wrought-iron fence. There 
are literally hundreds of them: tiny tapers and great wax 
poles, inexpensive ones made of tallow, and costly ones of 
pure beeswax. Great tall candles and little bent ones burn 
continuously in the stands. Every few minutes men in uni- 
form take away the huge box filled to the top and bring 
another empty one which is quickly filled up again, but 
there is not time to use all the candles. The unused ones are 
stored in a place provided for them and are burned later 
when the large pilgrimages are ended for the year. So it is 
that day and night, year in and year out, candles burn in 
the Grotto of Massabielle, each a prayer of thanksgiving and 
petition, each representing the faith and devotion of a client 
of Mary. The walls and ceiling of the rocky cave are black- 
ened from the ceaseless smoke, and the air is warmed and 
scented by the melting wax. 
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The space in front of the Grotto had to be changed to 
accommodate the growing crowds which now visit Lourdes. 
In order to make adequate space for the throngs, the River 
Gave was cut back some distance, and the Canal of Savy, 
over which Bernadette and her two companions crossed on 
the February day of the first Apparition, was piped under 
ground. The actual place of the crossing, however, is marked 
by an inscription on a brass plaque. In the widened court- 
yard before the Grotto the central space marked off with 
posts and chains is reserved for the seriously ill pilgrims who 
spend hours there each day in prayer and meditation. 

Beyond the Grotto on the remaining part of Massabielle 
and the surrounding land, there are the residences of the 
Chaplains, the Bishop's House, and the Convent of the Im- 
maculate Conception, where women boarders are accepted. 
At the Grotto so many people are constantly coming and 
going it is like a continuous unrehearsed procession, but 
there is no noise or disorder everyone is praying. Old and 
young, laity and religious, use the few straight wooden 
benches and kneelers available ; the others kneel on the paved 
ground all the way back to the river, many with arms out- 
stretched. 

There is a daily opportunity for communal prayer in 
the participation of the liturgical services; Masses begin at 
the Grotto at dawn and continue at intervals throughout 
the morning. The occasions for private devotions before the 
many shrines are equally recurrent; at all times of day, 
pilgrims find their way to a favorite shrine to offer prayers. 
Here at Lourdes in the stillness and beauty, one feels apart 
from the rest of the world and near to God and Our Lady. 
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DECENTLY a new building was erected to 
house the Baths. The crowds that gathered before the small, 
low building behind the church that formerly was the 
Baths shut off access to the Grotto. The new structure is a 
larger building located further to the rear of the church, 
but the inside layout is the same as in the older building. In 
the floor are the sunken baths, with steps leading into the 
water which flows from the miraculous spring. Each bath 
holds more than eighty gallons of water, but it is not deep 
only deep enough for the water to cover the pilgrim who 
lies down in it. 

Of course the water cannot possibly be changed for each 
bather. In times of large pilgrimages, there are as many as 
two thousand baths given in a single day. Statistics taken 
from the Annals de Notre Dame de Lourdes, September, 
1938, give the number of baths taken during the three 
months of June, July, and August as 105,574. During the 
month of August alone there were 18,062 baths given in the 
men's pool and 71,469 in the women's and children's sec- 
tions; these do not include the French National Pilgrimage 
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of about 100,000 pilgrims that visits Lourdes each year dur- 
ing the octave of the Feast of the Assumption. In 19 5 3 the 
number of baths given exceeded 200,000, with 54,000 of 
these in the men's section and more than 156,000 in the 
women's. More women and children than men take the 
baths, and more cures are reported among them. Members 
of the Hospitalite, as well as men and women with individ- 
ual pilgrimages, assist in the bathing. They have reduced 
to smoothness the complicated work of reverently immers- 
ing each applicant; ordinarily two or three minutes is con- 
sidered sufficient time for each person. 

Each pilgrim has a right to be bathed, but must wait his 
turn. Preference is given only to hospital cases and other 
seriously afflicted sufferers. Here, as everywhere else in the 
Domain, no charge is made for any favor, no questions are 
asked of the pilgrim, and neither rank nor nationality has 
any preference whatsoever. There are various methods of 
designating priority among the sick. Some pilgrimages use 
a system of cards which are issued to the most needy, but 
this is done only when the numbers of those wishing to 
be bathed far exceeds the time allowed for the bathing. 

The pilgrim who is able to walk comes inside the dressing 
room, replaces his street clothes with a simple white gar- 
ment, and having made an earnest Act of Contrition, enters 
the icy water. Two members of the Hospitalite walk at 
the sides of the bath and take the hands of the pilgrim to 
reassure and to assist him. All three pray aloud for the sick 
and for sinners, the two always prayed for at Lourdes. The 
prayers to be said are printed in several languages on large 
cards just below a statue of the Virgin, and these are the 
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prayers that are said by the crowds outside while the bath- 
ing is going on. 

The pilgrim lies down in the water for only an instant, 
then rises, leaves the Bath, and returns to the dressing room. 
Those unable to walk are placed in the water by nurses and 
aides, and afterwards they are carried back to the dressing 
rooms. Having again dressed, they return through the tree- 
lined enclosure outside, reserved for patients, their doctors, 
nurses and stretcher-bearers. The sick are then usually taken 
to the Grotto for quiet prayer. 

Many cures take place in the Baths. Yet, there are cures 
that take place at a time other than the actual moment the 
water is applied for example, during the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. There are cures, too, when no water has 
been applied. Some are cured almost at the instant they are 
placed in the water, before there could be any effect due to 
any possible temperature change or chemical and physical 
properties of the water. A cure of this type precludes any 
therapeutic action because mineral waters used in thera- 
peutics act slowly, and it is necessary to give prolonged 
treatment. At Lourdes the immersion is for only two min- 
utes, yet in less than that time the complete cure of tuber- 
culosis, and many other diseases in advance stages, has been 
effected. 

During all the years no single person has ever died in the 
baths, and numerous cures have been and are obtained 
there. Just about every form of human malady has been 
immersed in these waters, which have been tested over and 
over again after the very worst cases have been placed in 
them. Yet no disease has ever resulted from contact with 
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the water or with patients by those who attend the sick 
there. Periodically, since the time of the discovery of the 
spring, certain officials petition that the baths be closed, 
claiming that they are unsanitary, regardless of the fact 
that for a century there has never been a case of transferred 
infection by the immersion of sick and healthy alike in the 
baths. 

More than fifty times between 1863 and 1948 painstak- 
ing analyses by competent chemists have shown beyond 
doubt that the water of the Grotto is the same as that in 
other mountain springs in the region. The water in the 
Lourdes Baths gives no scientific evidence of being in any 
way medicinal; the water is not antiseptic or antibiotic. The 
baths do, like any baths used by the public, become pol- 
luted in proportion to the number bathing; at Lourdes, 
where the sick and germ-ridden constitute the majority of 
the bathers, pathological bacteria develop in the water. 
There is nothing in the water itself to prevent pathogenic 
microbes from multiplying. Furthermore, the water con- 
tains no mineral agents: no calcium, iron, sulphur, iodine, 
manganese; no extra oxygenation, no penicillin, and no 
radioactivity! 1 

When the water cures, therefore, it does not do so by 
means of the healing agents of mineral substances found 
in it: the miraculousness is not contained in the water. 

The water is cold, from 53 to 57 degrees. For some sick- 
nesses the powerful action of cold water is efficacious. But 
the usual method of giving the treatment of cold baths is 
quite different from the quick plunge into the icy water 
at Lourdes. Patients at Lourdes are often in a dying condi- 
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tion, yet no difference is made in their treatment. It is true 
that the temperature of the water can have some influence 
on neuro-muscular troubles, but the instant healing of ul- 
cers, the immediate rebuilding of tissue or the destruction 
of it all these are not, could not be the result of temper- 
ature, cold or not. 

The pools are cleaned whenever it is possible to do so, but 
in times of large pilgrimages this can be done only at the 
end of the day. Since patients are plunged into the baths 
one after another in quick succession, and often their 
wounds are open and suppurating, the water is bound to 
contain some pus. If a bacteriologist would make tests of 
the water and also in the rooms where the sick persons are 
received, he would find virulent bacilli abundant. Though 
it would seem that there is every chance for contamination, 
there is no contamination. The germs do not produce any 
dangerous effect in pilgrims or patients, sick or healthy. 

Doctor Le Bee, President of the Medical Bureau at 
Lourdes from 1920 to 1923, has pointed out, that there is 
also a total absence of contamination in Lourdes, itself. No 
epidemic, he says, has ever been spread there. The health of 
the townspeople is excellent, and the proportional mortality 
rate is very low. Yet annually the number of sick persons 
with contagious diseases who visit Lourdes is probably 
higher than in any other city in the world. Of the thirty 
thousand sick who visit there each year, many, for example, 
are affected by serious and advanced tuberculosis. No special 
precautions, even the most elementary, are taken to avoid 
the spread of pathological germs. Still, no epidemic has re- 
sulted from the crowded train travel, nor in the Asiles for 
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the sick, nor from the stopping of the "white trains" at 
towns along the route to Lourdes. 2 This condition is com- 
pletely opposite to that which medical experience teaches. 
Nowhere else in the world has this extraordinary phenom- 
enon appeared. What happens to the virulent bacilli? 
Science cannot answer. 

In time of pilgrimages the Baths are open from seven 
until eleven o'clock in the morning and from two to four 
each afternoon. They close before the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament which begins at four-thirty. Inside the 
iron fence in front of the enclosure where the patients wait 
their turn, a priest walks back and forth reciting the Rosary 
and other prayers aloud, and the thousands on the outside 
join in. The first priest may be followed by another who 
uses a different language, any one of the dozen languages 
said by the leaders of these continuous prayers for the sick 
and for sinners. But all know the meaning of the words 
even if they do not answer in the same language. 

In a loud voice the priest begins a special Litany of 
Lourdes: "Blessed be the Holy and Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God . . Our Lady 
of Lourdes, pray for us ... Our Lady of Lourdes, heal the 
sick, convert sinners . . . Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst 
make me whole." And outside, in one great voice the crowd 
answers repeating each invocation of the litany. 

All this time the sick little babies, young children, and 
all the other blind, deformed, and crippled are being taken 
into the Baths. Others wait on the benches provided for 
them, or lie motionless on their stretchers. 

Few of them will be cured, yet you are not depressed or 
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filled with maudlin pity. The tears in your eyes are likely to 
be those of gratitude and generosity you have not seen 
before such a light of peace and resignation on the faces 
of the suffering. Somehow you begin to see that sickness 
is not just pain and penance and punishment; that sickness 
and infirmity are dignified, and death is not penalty but 
reward. And you know that this knowledge is Our Lady's 
gift to you, you who are well and strong and happy. 

How does it feel to use the Baths? This has been well 
described by Aline Wolf, an American tourist in Lourdes. 
In a magazine article, she answers many of the questions 
that Americans would like to ask. Here is what she says 
about the Baths at Lourdes: 

**. . . so many of the desperately ill were all around me. I 
wondered what could happen when I got in there; those on 
the benches were reciting a litany; I joined in the cries of 
tc Priez pour nous! 

ct . . . After a wait of perhaps another hour, a woman at- 
tendant told six of us to go inside. We were shown into one 
of the common dressing rooms about fifteen feet square, 
with folding chairs all along the walls and several stretchers 
in the center. There were already about twenty-five women 
in the room, most of them in the process of dressing or un- 
dressing. Those ready to bathe had removed all of their 
clothing except a sort of long cotton undershirt which 
reached to their knees. . . . Never in my life have I seen such 
physical suffering as I saw in the room! 

"Even those who were not on stretchers or in wheel chairs 
revealed here their pitiful conditions. Some were deformed; 
many were misshapen by ugly tumors; two were blind. 
Many of the women coughed incessantly and a few were 
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covered with horrible skin sores. But those in the center of 
the room on stretchers were the most pathetic cases of all! 

"There were five or six of them as I remember. Their 
bodies were skeletons; I was afraid that one of them would 
die right there from the effort of going into the bath. . . * 
One of them was burning with fever; another, a little girl, 
shook in fits of coughing, but all their expressions were 
calm. A few even whispered the rosary responses with the 
group as the attendants removed their clothing for them. 
Since it is desirable for the miraculous water to touch all of 
them, especially the afflicted parts, the attendants also had 
to remove their bandages. The heavy odor which filled the 
hot little room was almost unbearable. . . . Several times I 
thought I was going to faint. 

e \ . . At last one of the attendants beckoned to me and 
it was my turn to go in. Two women, looking very much 
like nuns, in white uniforms and veils, were leaning over the 
water, rinsing out a large piece of cheesecloth. The water 
was streaked with pus and blood and this cloth was similarly 
stained. The bather before me had been a stretcher case 
whose whole side was eaten away, probably by cancer. . . . 

"I stopped, waiting for them to change the water. But 

they didn't When they realized I could not understand, 

they took my arms gently and raised them above my head. 
Then while one of them removed my slip, the other wrapped 
me in the icy cheesecloth. I had all I could do to keep from 
crying out. I couldn't move; I could hardly breathe and 
they were leading me toward the same water everyone else 
had used all those diseased people whom I had seen com- 
ing in. 

"Again I wanted to run away. I realized that germs from 
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almost any horrible disease could be in that water. Two 
voices vied in my mind one telling me to go in, to believe, 
to show my Faith; the other telling me to run, run anywhere, 
but run away from the water in that tub. Those who were 
dying had nothing to risk by going in. ... But I was young 
and strong newly married. I wanted so much. . . . But to 
turn back then would be to deny my Faith in the water, in 
Lourdes and even in God. I prayed again, 'Help me, Mary; 
help me go in. . . / 

ct . . . I began to move toward the steps. One of the women 
was on each side of the tub now. They held my arms to 
steady me as I went down the steps. After the bottom step 
I stood awkwardly, shivering, with the cold water up to my 
knees. 

**. . . Finally they pulled me gently down into the water 
and swished it around me. One of them indicated by mo- 
tions that I was to kiss the little statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. I kissed it, and kissed it again. Then my time was 
up and they helped me out of the tub. 

(f l was no longer afraid. As quickly as before, the two 
women removed the cheesecloth wrap and replaced my slip. 
And then I noticed that although I was out of the water 
only a few seconds, I was completely dry. I hadn't used a 
towel and my slip didn't even get wet when I put it on. In 
the dressing room it wasn't necessary to dry my feet before 
, putting on my stockings and shoes. I felt better now. The 
awful trembling had stopped and I was no longer afraid. 

"I put on the rest of my clothes quickly and went out to 
find Jerry. Though there were still thousands waiting out- 
side, I found him easily. ... I was glad I hadn't turned back. 
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Somehow I knew that the water had helped me, had 
strengthened me. Funny, I didn't even wash my hands be- 
fore we had breakfast. . . ." 3 

At the Baths the poor predominate, but there are also the 
wealthy, the strong, the leaders of society, each and all pa- 
tiently praying for themselves and for all around them. The 
nurse assisting the sick may be a peasant or princess, it 
makes no difference; each serves the pilgrim with a charity 
far removed from purely humanitarian helpfulness. 

The unspeakable joy of those physically cured is only 
matched by the thrilling experience of those witnessing an 
instantaneous cure. In 1926, for example, Mile. Elizabeth 
Delot had been certified by doctors as having cancer of the 
stomach and the liver. X-rays showed that hers was an inop- 
erable case. Yet, in the Baths after a moment of excruciating 
pain, she was instantly cured. Upon examination the can- 
cerous growth was seen to have changed to completely 
healthy tissue. In 1943, while in the building of the Baths, 
Camille Congras was cured of paralysis of the lower limbs 
and of open ulcers on his spine. In 1945, Yvonne Fournier, 
whose arm had been paralyzed, was cured as she came from 
the Baths. A year later, twenty-six doctors testified that the 
cure was complete and that there was no scientific explana- 
tion for it. 

Physical cures occur at the Baths; but the gifts of grace 
are more numerous. To the nurses, and to the healthy wait- 
ing outside, sickness and suffering, sores and deformities are 
seen in a new light the light of Christ's suffering and Pas- 
sion. The grace of Lourdes is for all. 
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*ACH day during the pilgrimage season, many 
sick people come to Lourdes. From the moment of their ar- 
rival until their departure, they are cared for by pious and 
charitable members of the Hospitalite. This army of self- 
sacrificing men transport the patients, give them all neces- 
sary attention and care, help them pray and pray with them, 
bath them in the pool, and also assist in maintaining gen- 
eral discipline of the multitudes during pilgrimages. To 
describe the work of the Hospitalite is to recount good deeds 
without number. To understand the spirit which animates 
the individual members is to know the meaning of super- 
natural charity in its purest form. Their work is another of 
the wonders of Lourdes. 

The organization began almost by accident. In July of 
1881, two pilgrims of noble birth were on the platform of 
the railway station when the National French Pilgrimage 
trains arrived. Realizing that the sick pilgrims needed as- 
sistance, the two men offered their services. Their example 
was followed by others. Later, it was to Pere Ricard who 
conducted the Pilgrimage that they made their promise of 
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charity and obedience, and it was in this manner that they 
founded the Hospitalite de Notre Dame du Salut, an or- 
ganization which today numbers nearly 2,500 members 
1,250 men and 980 women who serve the patients of the 
French National Pilgrimage during the octave of the As- 
sumption each year. 1 

Father Sempe, Superior of the Fathers of the Grotto, saw 
the necessity of founding a second organization whose 
center would be in Lourdes and whose work would be to 
help in everything pertaining to the good order of pilgrim- 
ages and the care of the sick from all dioceses. This second 
organization, known as the Hospitalite de Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, with its auxiliaries has more than 1,500 members. 
Approved by Pope Leo XIII, the Confraternity of the Hos- 
pitalite was enriched with many indulgences. A chaplain 
directs the Confraternity and assists at all the meetings, and 
men of the Hospitalite require an ecclesiastical recommen- 
dation from a priest. 

Pious women, under the name Dames Hospitalieres de 
Notre Dame de Lourdes, formed a similar association whose 
work is caring for the sick in the hospitals and in various 
other tasks, including the bathing of women patients in the 
pools. During June of 1954 these Hospitalieres assisted at 
31,339 baths 1,380 of them on June 30, alone. Known 
locally as "infirmieres," they usually dress in white and wear 
veils on their heads. The association has nearly six hundred 
members and as many auxiliaries. For membership in the 
association the applicant must present a letter of recom- 
mendation from the bishop of her diocese. 

Members of each of these associations not only volun- 
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tarily give their time and services during their stay in 
Lourdes, but they must be able to finance their journey to 
Lourdes and their sojourn there; and, most o all, they must 
have a true devotion to this ministry of charity. 

Since it is one of the principal and most fatiguing duties 
of the men's Hospitalite to bring the invalid gently and 
carefully to and from the hospitals, they are commonly 
called brancardiers, meaning literally, "stretcher-bearers," 
although their work is not limited to this mission of mercy. 
It is sufficient to be in Lourdes only a short time in order to 
appreciate and admire these devout men who not only be- 
lieve in their religion, but practice it so valiantly. 

At the Grotto where so many hundreds gather, the order 
maintained by these men, who are always in attendance, is 
amazing. They are special guides, devout servers at Mass, 
guards, and sacristans. They kneel at the sides of the Grotto 
near the gates in the iron grill to see that the multitude 
receiving Holy Communion keep moving. They are effi- 
cient, alert, and courteous, but, if necessary, they can also 
be determined. 

Theirs is a three-fold objective. First, fidelity to the tra- 
ditional spirit of chivalry in their devotion to the Immacu- 
late Lady and in charity to their brothers, particularly the 
poorer, and the more sick to whose services they consecrate 
themselves. Second, collective effort, representing with one 
mind and heart the flower of French and foreign Cathol- 
icity, which have for more than seventy years united in 
prayer and sacrifice for a common good. And third, per- 
sonal sanctification, which is attained through Christian 
care of the sick, through prayer with them and for them, 
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through close and sympathetic contact with suffering. 
Briefly, by spending days in Lourdes in an atmosphere of 
fervent prayer and penance, edified by the courage and pa- 
tience of the invalids whom they serve, the brancardiers 
bring to the sick confidence and faith in both God and 



man. 2 



The brancardiers wear no special uniform, except the 
little blue beret on their heads, but then, this is no distin- 
guishing garb in France where practically all men wear 
berets. A brancardier may be identified, however, by the 
bretelle, a set of straps with loops at the ends worn over the 
shoulders like a kind of harness. In former days these 
bretelles were needed to help support the stretchers, the 
handles, of which fit into the loops on the straps. But today, 
the sick who are not able to ride in wheel chairs are trans- 
ported from place to place on voiturettes or hospital carts 
which can be pushed more easily and more safely on their 
rubber-tired wheels. 

Nevertheless, the brancardier proudly wears his bretelle 
as a distinguishing badge of knighthood, a prized insignia of 
service for The Lady. During his first years he wears straps 
made of webbing, after ten years of duty he may have a 
bretelle of leather. He does not wear his straps in the town 
unless he is in attendance on a sick pilgrim; he removes them 
at the Grotto before going off duty. While on duty and 
wearing the straps he must be prepared to obey without 
question instructions given him by senior brancardiers. He 
usually arranges to serve Mass at the Grotto or at another 
altar in the Domain; while doing so, he wears his straps. 

These gentlemen are from all classes of society and from 
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all nations seminarians, day-laborers, princes, business ex- 
ecutives humbly giving every possible attention to the 
sick. They may be school boys or they may be business men, 
but here they are all servants to the sick, with rosary in hand 
and praying aloud with their patients as they take them to 
and from the Hospitals. The heroic spirit of self-sacrifice 
in these splendid men is equalled only by their solid piety. 

It is only afterwards that the visitor realizes how quietly 
efficient the members of the Hospitalite are. During public 
ceremonies they are everywhere, yet they are in no way 
officious. They patiently give directions to people who can- 
not understand nor make themselves understood. Intelli- 
gently kind to everyone, they are reverently kind to the sick* 

Each brancardier is given a handbook of rules; and a 
Rota of Duties for Brancardiers, which must be strictly ad- 
hered to, is posted in the Hospice. Rules are not many, but 
they are difficult to observe. Like true soldiers they must 
obey the first sign of command; they are on call both day 
and night; they accept with indifference the inclemency 
of weather and in general practice complete forgetfulness 
of self. Penance, patience, charity, and fraternity are their 
watchwords. 

Among the men who come year after year to serve the 
sick at Lourdes are many working men who devote well- 
earned and precious weeks (or days) of vacation; there are 
others financially able to spend entire summers at fashion- 
able resorts almost anywhere in the world. Instead, all of 
these men give freely of their time and energy in this dedi- 
cated work at the Grotto. 

A number of the men who have been miraculously cured 
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return to thank God and His Blessed Mother by personal 
service in Their honor. One of these was a young man not 
yet thirty years of age who was cured in 1901. Gabriel Gar- 
gam, a French postal clerk, was brought to Lourdes against 
his will by his devout wife. He was totally paralyzed, with- 
out the power of speech, and suffered also grave organic 
troubles. At Lourdes he was placed, unwillingly, in the 
Baths. A few hours later, during the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, he was completely cured body and 
soul. In gratitude for physical and spiritual cure, Gargam 
returned for half a century to serve the sick at Lourdes. 3 
He died in 1953 at the age of eighty-one. 

Another brancardier who served many years at Lourdes 
in thanksgiving for his miraculous cure was John Traynor, 
an English veteran of World War I, whose miraculous cure 
is one of the best known. His long years of invalidism were 
the result of severe battle wounds. Four times army doctors 
and private surgeons in England had attempted to sew to- 
gether the severed nerves in his upper arm; four times they 
failed. The surgeon-general of the army advised amputation 
of the paralyzed arm as there seemed no hope of ever join- 
ing the torn and shrunken nerves, but Traynor would not 
consent. 

While still on a hospital ship, he suffered his first epileptic 
attack; thereafter, these attacks occurred frequently. He 
was discharged from the army with a total disability pen- 
sion. During the next four years he spent many months in 
various hospitals. One of the doctors, realizing that the ep- 
ilepsy might be caused by head wounds, decided to operate. 
Thereafter Traynor had an open hole about an inch wide in 
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his skull through which the pulsating of the brain could be 
seen. To protect the brain a silver plate was inserted, but 
the epileptic condition was no better than before; he had 
as many as three fits in a day. 

Meanwhile, both of his legs had become partially para- 
lyzed and nearly every organ in his body was impaired. 
Eight years after becoming a casualty, John Traynor was 
living in Liverpool with his wife and children; he was in- 
capacitated to the degree that he had to be lifted from his 
bed to his wheel chair. In spite of every effort by at least ten 
eminent doctors, he still could not stand or walk and had 
frequent epileptic fits. He had three open wounds, one of 
them in his head, and was without the power of feeling or 
movement in his torn and shrivelled right arm. 

In July, 1923, this invalid went to Lourdes. Three doctors 
at Lourdes testified that upon examination they found him 
almost wholly incapacitated. Two days later, after immer- 
sion in the pool, the paralysis left his legs. During the Bless- 
ing of the Sick a half hour later his withered right arm 
became whole and the severed nerves were instantly re- 
united. The only trace of the hole in his skull was a slight 
depression that could be felt in the bone. 

An official report issued by the Medical Bureau at Lourdes 
on July 17, three years later and after much investigation 
and many examinations, declared that the extraordinary 
cure was absolutely beyond the power of nature. 

Three children were born to the Traynors after the mi- 
raculous cure; one of them, a girl, was named Bernadette. 

For twenty years (Traynor died in 1943 as a result of 
hernia) he lived a vigorous life of hard labor in his coal and 
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hauling business. He worked with the dozen or more men 
whom he employed, lifting sacks of coal weighing around 
two hundred pounds with the same ease as the other able- 
bodied men. Yet he was officially classified as totally dis- 
abled by the doctors and other officials of the War Pensions 
Ministry during those twenty busy years. They would not 
change their earlier conviction that he was totally disabled 
and would not discontinue the full disability pension which 
had been granted on the strength of their examination. 
They refused to believe the self-evident truth the miracle 
that had restored John Traynor's health. 

During those twenty years after his cure, Traynor re- 
turned to Lourdes, often two or three times in a season, to 
work as brancardier. He was a stalwart testimony to the 
power of Almighty God and the efficacy of the intercession 
of Mary Immaculate. 4 

Frequently, a brancardier is asked how many miracles 
he has seen a question which indicates a misunderstanding 
of the spirit of the Hospitalite. Those serving the thousands 
of sick at Lourdes are, of course, likely to witness miracles, 
but over his years of service, a brancardier is most apt to 
contemplate with delight the whole atmosphere of Lourdes, 
where he has prayed better than anywhere else, and where 
he has to the best of his ability served with devotion and 
zeal as a true Knight of the Most Blessed Lady. 
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The Miracle 



REQUENTLY a pilgrim returned from 
Lourdes is asked, "Did you see a miracle there?" The ques- 
tion is a natural one, and for most pilgrims the natural an- 
swer is, "No, I did not see jnst a miracle I saw Lourdes." 

But this reply is hard to explain, as every pilgrim knows. 
The fact is, to the one who has been there, it does not matter 
much whether he personally witnessed a physical miracle at 
Lourdes; he knows that he has had experiences he had not 
dreamed of before. He will not forget what he experienced; 
he does not wish ever to forget. He will tell you, "Go to 
Lourdes if you can/* 

Miracles do happen there. In 1958 it will be a hundred 
years since the first miracle occurred in Lourdes; since that 
time more than two thousand extraordinary cures have 
been carefully studied and filed by the Medical Bureau, a 
body of scientific experts specially organized to investigate 
reported miracles and cures. Since 1950, seven cures have 
been authenticated by the Medical Bureau, and proclaimed 
miracles by the Church. 

One would suppose that all cures occur at Lourdes, and 
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specifically after the pilgrims have bathed in the miraculous 
spring. They do not. They are not restricted to Lourdes it- 
self, or to a specific time, or to any particular location there. 
They occur in the morning and in the afternoon and during 
the night. They occur when people pray and when they do 
not. They occur at the Grotto, at the church, at the Asile, 
in the train going home, and in faraway places. Little chil- 
dren are cured; aged men and women are cured. 

What is a miracle? Simply, a miracle of physical cure 
takes this shape: someone is so desperately ill that the best 
doctors predict death as imminent and inevitable; the dis- 
ease is easily diagnosed, not mystifying or uncertain; there 
is clear proof of physical change in the patient. Yet, in a 
matter of minutes, this person past the point of healing ob- 
tains a cure which would be natural were the case not so 
far advanced. In an instant, a healing occurs which even 
at an earlier age of the disease would have taken months or 
even years. 

Actually, a miracle is not opposed to the uniformity of 
nature. It is, as theologians would say, an exceptional sus- 
pension in a particular instance of the action of nature and 
is certainly well within the power of the Author of nature. 
"The miracle is a wonder for man, but it is a rational act 
for God." 1 

Examples of this suspension by God of His own laws take 
many forms at Lourdes, as it does elsewhere. Three cases will 
illustrate something of the variety of forms. Each of the 
persons healed had been beyond medical aid. One of them 
was cured at her home in France at some distance from 
Lourdes; another at the Shrine had not entered the Baths; 
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the third felt himself cured as he prayed at a Shrine of Our 
Lady of Lourdes in Belgium near the place where he lived. 

The first of these, Catherine Lapeyre, was dying of cancer 
of the tongue, of the cervical glands, and of the blood. Cath- 
erine had refused further surgery (earlier an operation had 
removed one-fourth of her tongue) , and since she could 
not go to Lourdes, she resigned herself to making a novena 
to Our Lady and to washing her mouth each day with water 
from the spring. On the ninth day of her prayers the tumor 
suddenly disappeared without any new treatment or medi- 
cation. She was completely cured. Only a small white scar 
on the tongue indicated the place of the operation. 

The second case is that of Mme. Therese Rouchel who, 
while a pilgrim at Lourdes, was suddenly relieved of tuber- 
culous lupus. The dreadful disease had eaten away her nose 
and lips; her face was swollen and bleeding. She was so hor- 
rible to look at that she had once attempted suicide. But 
in September, 1903, she went to Lourdes with the pilgrim- 
age of Metz and came home cured. 

Briefly, the circumstances officially recorded were these: 
Madame Rouchel, conscious that the sight of her caused 
suffering, tried to remain hidden. Not wishing to go to the 
Baths, she contented herself with dipping a sponge in the 
water from the Grotto and washing her face with it. On 
the afternoon of the third day she had not dared take part 
in the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament followed by the 
Blessing of the Sick she went to hide near the great altar 
in Rosary Church where she began to read her Missal. Sud- 
denly the bandage fell from her face and soiled the pages of 
her prayer book. She replaced it as best she could. Then, 
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wishing to avoid the returning procession, she slipped out 
the door and went alone to the Grotto. As she prayed there, 
the bandage again fell from her face and she replaced it with 
greater care. She decided to return to the Hospice, intend- 
ing to ask help in making the bandage stay on. There it was 
discovered, and later carefully investigated and proven, that 
her face had been healed completely. It had taken on healthy 
color and form, with no trace of the disease except a line 
of scars. 

Then there is the apparently incredible cure of a Belgian 
laborer, Pierre de Rudder, whose fractured bones were 
united in an instant. A falling tree had broken the bones 
of his leg and many doctors had treated him without suc- 
cess. Sores formed on the leg and on the foot; about an inch 
and a half of bone tissue had been destroyed. After eight 
years of intense and constant suffering (he had refused 
amputation) , De Rudder made a pilgrimage to the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Lourdes at Oostaker near Ghent in Belgium. 
As he prayed there, he suddenly rose, and without thinking 
of his crutches, fell on his knees to thank Our Lady for his 
cure. The open sores had disappeared, the bones were firmly 
rejoined, and the muscles of the legs were supple and strong. 
From that moment he walked without limping and was able 
to return to his former work as a farm laborer. 

Some cures are particularly striking because they involve 
the creation of new matter, as in the case of Pierre de Rud- 
der; others, because they involve the destruction of matter, 
such as cancerous growths. Some cures show instant cicatri- 
sation, the formation of scar tissue over large areas, and the 
healing of suppurating sores. In general nearly all cures fall 
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into one of these three categories, or into a combination of 
them. 

Sick people of every description for whom medical sci- 
ence has given no hope have obtained at Lourdes, sometimes 
in one instant, the complete good health they never knew 
or had long since lost. The blind see; people deaf and dumb 
from birth recover in a moment the use of their tongues; 
sufferers from deformities, from paralysis, from cancer, 
tuberculosis, Pott's disease, and from leprosy have been sud- 
denly made whole and sound. 

What happens is not easily described nor is it accepted 
without painstaking analysis. All reported cures are search- 
ingly studied by a scientific body of distinguished interna- 
tional reputation. A few of the cures are accepted by these 
medical experts as extraordinary and, after thorough study 
by theologians, are declared miracles by the Church. Many 
not pronounced miraculous by the Church pose philosophi- 
cal problems of great interest to science, which declares 
them above the natural powers. Besides these extraordinary 
cures daily examined by the offices of the Medical Bureau, 
there are instances of the hundreds of physical changes 
which would popularly be called "miracles," but which the 
cautious Bureau classifies scientifically as only partial 
amelioration. 

But of the thousands that go year by year to Lourdes only 
a few are healed physically. The great cures of Lourdes are 
really those that send the sick home unaltered in body but 
altered in soul. A spiritual cure is, of course, really more 
Important than a bodily cure, however marvelous and rare. 
The great cures are not the taking away of bodily pain but 
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the giving of faith and love and hope, the giving of courage 
and strength to meet suffering. The spiritual cure attracts 
little popular attention. Modern man is impressed only by 
what he sees with the naked eye, and he seldom regards 
spiritual cures as miracles. Naturally the Church is silent 
about these spiritual cures, since it is not necessary to test 
them by the rules for the discernment of miracles. But the 
person who receives the favor will know deep in his soul 
that he, too, is cured. He will say it is "miraculous." 

Oddly enough, and this has been the experience of count- 
less thousands, while a pilgrim is at Lourdes the subject of 
miracles meaning individual cures is less notable and less 
interesting to him than the whole massive wonder that is 
Lourdes itself, even though it may be only after he has left 
Lourdes that he realizes how unlike all other places in the 
world this place really is. The remarkable thing is that, while 
there, he is neither unduly excited nor perturbed by the 
marvels of grace at this shrine: while there, he is likely to 
accept these as almost natural; to him even the great wonder 
of the Apparitions of the Lady seems something to be ex- 
pected of the Mother of God. 

The story of the Apparitions has been well told many 
times and everyone is familiar with "its outlines. 

You will remember that just west of the town was a per- 
pendicular cliff known as Massabielle, "The Old Rock/* 
In this cliff was a natural cave or grotto about fifteen feet 
high; within it was a smaller niche, oval and nearly six feet 
high. In this smaller space Mary, the Mother of God, ap- 
peared nineteen times during the year 1858 to the miller's 
daughter, Bernadette Soubirous* 
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No one but Bernadette ever saw her, and no one but 
Bernadette heard her speak. The Lady gave Bernadette 
strange commands: 

"Go to the priests/' said The Lady, "and tell them to build 
a chapel here and that they ought to come here in pro- 
cession." 

"Pray for sinners/ 3 The Lady said on more than one oc- 
casion. 

"Do penance for the conversion of sinners." 

"Go drink in the spring and wash yourself there and eat 
some of the little plant that is growing there." 

The Lady said nothing about miracles or healing. But 
sick persons began to be cured when they used the water of 
the spring. Neighbors and friends began to come daily to 
pray with Bernadette while she watched for The Lady, and 
to exclaim over what they observed. 

Throughout the five months of the Apparations the 
Church had remained officially silent. But in August, six 
months after the first Apparition, the Bishop of Tarbes 
the diocese of which Lourdes is a part established an ec- 
clesiastical commission whose duty was to investigate what 
had been happening at Lourdes. For four years the com- 
mittee worked with exhaustive completeness. Bernadette 
was questioned again and again, persons claiming to have 
been cured were interviewed; physicians, chemists, psychi- 
atrists, and geologists were called into consultation. Noth- 
ing was left undone to get the true facts. From the hundreds 
of cures reported, thirty were selected for further study. 
At last fifteen of these were declared undeniable miracles 
solely supernatural in character (six of these had taken 
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place during the first year after the Apparitions). Things 
moved fast after that. 

In the light of these findings of the commission, the 
Bishop issued a formal statement on January 1 8, 1 862, stat- 
ing that the testimony of Bernadette could not be doubted 
and that "it had gathered fresh force from the marvelous 
events which had taken place ever since the beginning of 
the Apparitions." 

He declared officially: "We judge that Mary, the Im- 
maculate Mother of God, did really appear to Bernadette 
Soubirous ... in the Grotto of Massabielle near the town 
of Lourdes; that this Appearance bears every mark of truth 
and that the belief of the faithful is well founded/ 52 

From a purely human point of view, four years seems a 
long time to delay such a momentous pronouncement, par- 
ticularly when unofficially the truth of the Apparitions had 
been accepted by the people from the first. To the Church, 
however, time does not matter as much as truth. She moves 
slowly in all important investigations, but especially before 
pronouncing on the authenticity of any private revelation. 
Our Lady's words were heard only by Bernadette, and the 
Church is careful to distinguish between private revelations 
and universal revelations. 

What the Church calls universal revelations, those con- 
tained in the Bible or in the deposit of Apostolic tradition 
transmitted by the Church, ended with the preaching of 
the Apostles. These universal revelations committed to Her 
care will not be augmented by new ones and must be be- 
lieved by all. On the other hand, there is no obligation 
imposed upon the faithful to believe in individual, private 
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revelation. The Church does recognize that God can give 
particular or private revelations. From time to time, She 
declares, as the Bishop did in 1862 concerning Our Lady's 
revelations to Bernadette, that such a revelation has oc- 
curred; that in it there is nothing contrary to faith or 
morals; and that it can be believed in and trusted without 
danger and with profit. 

The more one thinks about it the more rash it seems to 
doubt the authenticity of the Apparitions and the revela- 
tions at Lourdes. The years of exhaustive investigations, the 
hundreds of miracles subsequent to the Apparitions, the 
content of the messages, the sanctity of Bernadette all 
these, give overwhelming evidence of the supernatural char- 
acter of the events at the Grotto. 

As might be expected, one after another of the Supreme 
Pontiffs recognized Lourdes with special indults and priv- 
ileges and consistently encouraged the faithful to visit the 
Shrine of Our Lady there. In 1874 Pius EX, who was Pope 
during Bernadette's childhood, raised the chapel of the Im- 
maculate Conception to the dignity of a minor basilica. On 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Apparitions, Leo XIII 
granted Jubilee indulgences to pilgrims going to Lourdes 
and sent a legate to lay the foundation of the third church, 
the one called Rosary. Two years later he granted special 
indulgences to those visiting the shrine in spirit, and in 1 892 
he further authorized the special office and Feast of the 
Apparition at Lourdes. 

It was Pope Pius X who set a final seal on the dignity of 
the Grotto when in 1907 he ordered that the Feast of the 
Apparition of the Immaculate Virgin Mary at Lourdes be 
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observed on February 1 1 by the Universal Church. It had 
been eight hundred years since such a special privilege had 
been accorded to a Feast commemorating an Apparition. 
On the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Apparitions, Pope 
Pius XI granted a special plenary indulgence to pilgrims at 
Lourdes. 

Recently our present Holy Father, Pius XII, affirmed 
more formally than ever the importance of devotion to 
Our Lady and the pre-eminence of Lourdes as a place of 
pilgrimage. In proclaiming the 1954 Marian Year and urg- 
ing all to observe it with increased devotion to the Blessed 
Mother, he said: "Where there exists ... a sanctuary where 
the Virgin Mother of God is honored by special attention, 
let the pious multitudes come there on special dates to hold 
public solemn services of their common faith and love to- 
wards the Very Blessed Virgin. A Shrine where these serv- 
ices will be held most frequently, we have no doubt, is the 
Grotto of Lourdes where the Blessed Virgin, conceived 
without sin, is venerated with a flaming piety." 3 

In July, 1956, Pope Pius XII announced a Jubilee Year 
to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the Appari- 
tions, to be observed from February 11, 1958, to February 
11, 1959. It is too early to speak of the spiritual favors that 
will be conceded to the pilgrims at Lourdes during the cen- 
tenary, but the experiences of the past strengthen our trust 
and faith that pilgrims to Lourdes will be especially blessed 
during this Jubilee Year. 



Miracles MOID? 




HATEVER else might be said, miracles are 
logical. The Church has always made this clear. It is per- 
fectly reasonable and logical, the Church declares, that Al- 
mighty God who created the world and all that is in it and 
"Who maintains the world and the physical order existing in 
the world by His creative power, should suspend the oper- 
ation of that physical order in whatever manner He wants- 
He is, of course, Master of the laws of nature; and so with- 
out "disturbing" the ordinary course of things, He can, if 
He wishes, set aside the laws He made, or produce effects 
beyond their power of operation. 1 

"What is a miracle? Popular use of the word might lead 
you to suppose that any unusual happening or event, such 
as finding a lost article or escaping a misfortune, is a miracle* 
But strictly speaking, a miracle is an extraordinary fact ob- 
served by the senses and surpassing the power of any created 
being. Theologians divide miracles into three classes: those 
absolutely beyond the forces of nature for instance, rais- 
ing the dead to life; those which produce an effect contrary 
to the laws of nature the three children who remained 
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joyous and unharmed in the fiery furnace; and those which 
surpass the laws of nature in a relative way and in the man- 
ner of operation. 

To this last class belong all or almost all the supernatural 
physical cures including those of Loudres. Many diseases, 
can, of course, be cured naturally, given the proper reme- 
dies, the necessary time. A miraculous cure is produced 
otherwise: faster than nature heals, or without any remedy 
being applied. 

Naturally, before proclaiming a cure to be miraculous, 
the Church makes thorough investigations. In a particular 
instance for example, a cure like those at Lourdes the 
Church cites the testimony of expert physicians, believers 
and non-believers, non-Catholic and Catholic. These testify 
to the evident fact that no scientific explanation can ac- 
count for the event that has occurred. The decision of the 
Church then may be, "This is a miraculous cure/* But it 
may very well be, "There is not enough evidence to call 
this a miracle." In any event, it is the Church alone that 
designates which cure of all the extraordinary cures is to be 
called miraculous. 

It is an article of Christian faith that there is a physical 
possibility of miracles. Catholics must consent to two 
truths: God can do miracles; and His doing them is not a 
^disturbance" but a fit and proper and orderly act for Him. 
On the other hand, one is not asked by the Church to believe 
in any particular, individual miracle with the exception of 
those done by Christ and recorded in the Gospel. It is left 
to the individual to judge whether this or that cure officially 
declared miraculous is itself necessarily a miracle. But the 
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person who would declare that under no circumstances 
could he believe in any such supernatural act would be run- 
ning counter to Catholic teaching. 

For the most part, Christians find it easy enough to accept 
this self-evident truth. Yet it may be useful to review how 
miracles are determined by both scientists and theologians. 

In brief outline, medical science requires fulfilling of 
three conditions; and only when in the same case the three 
following clinical conditions are found, does science admit 
the effect is definitely extraordinary above nature. (You 
will notice that instantaneousness of a cure is not, as may 
be generally thought, the most valuable condition required 
for recognition of supernatural cure. It is but one of the 
requirements.) 

1. There must be proof of significant repair of tissue 
after a wasting away for example, complete restoration 
after a bone decay or tuberculosis or cancer. 

2. The healing must be effected in too short a time to be 
effected by natural medication or cure. 

3. The cure must be persistent and the restoration of 
functions verified after a long enough time to show that it 
was not a mere improvement. 2 

But, having proven these facts, investigations have only 
begun. When medical science has attested that all three con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the Church examines the findings of 
science and sees whether they fit her own rigid set of essen- 
tial requirements. Before recognizing a cure as due to super- 
natural intervention, the Church requires proof of several 
other equally important facts requirements which show 
how thoroughly the Church's investigation really is. These 
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rules were set down in the year 1747 by Pope Benedict XIV, 
famous as a canonist and theologian, and have been used 
ever since in distinguishing the natural from the supernat- 
ural cure. The requirements are: 

1. The disease must have been serious and, if not curable, 
at least very difficult to cure. 

2. The disease must not have been preceded by any kind 
of improvement. 

3. Medicine must not have been used, or if used, in vain. 

4. The cure must be quick (sudden) or almost instan- 
taneous. 

5. The cure must be definitive; there must be no recur- 
rence of the disease. 

"Briefly, there must be found no natural or scientific ex- 
planation for the cure. 

"This fact being recognized, it is not yet certain that the 
cure comes from God. It is all the circumstances taken to- 
gether which condition the cure, permit the discernment of 
its real origin, and class it as belonging to divine super- 
naturalness or to devilish preternaturalism." 3 

Pope Benedict XIV also declared that false miracles must 
be distinguished from true and gave a very clear guide by 
which to do so. Because his statement is a legal principle to 
be followed, it makes rather complicated reading, but 
should, nevertheless, be definitely understood: 

"Therefore, if finally, in the agent, the means, the condi- 
tions or the effects of the extraordinary phenomenon ac- 
complished, there is found nothing ridiculous, dishonest, 
shameful, brutal, impious, proud, false or defective what- 
ever it may be; if, on the contrary, everything is decent, 
serious, leading to piety, religion, sanctity, there is no doubt 
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that the preternaturalism is not devilish. If all these signs 
are found in one and the same phenomenon, it can then be 
held, with moral certainty, as a divine prodigy/ 34 

But still the cure is open to doubt as far as the Church is 
concerned. Suppose that a cure attested by scientists as 
"extraordinary above nature" fulfills, when the Church 
examines it, all the requirements laid down by Benedict 
XIV, Still further and deeper examination proceeds. 

These additional criterions exacting and formidable 
are elaborately presented by Cardinal Lepicier 5 and are given 
in summary form by Doctor Frangois Leuret and Doctor 
Henri Bon in their book on modern miraculous cures. These 
further rules for discernment of miracles are: 

1. The event must appear relatively rare, because God 
does not create the world to deviate from its laws contin- 
ually. 

2. From its divine origin, the event is reasonable and 
moral, and not a fantasy or an illusion of dubious character. 

3. There is always an evident spiritual mark. 

4. The event procures a general or an individual good. 

5. Instantaneousness characterizes it often, but progres- 
siveness can be admitted also. 

6. The persistence of its effects is habitually required by 
the Church for its authentication but is not indispensable. 
Some cures by their nature are limited in time. A cure can 
be conceded to reveal the existence of God, the efficacy of 
prayer, usefulness of an act; then after the end has been 
attained, the affectation (disease) arrested as by the action 
of some antibiotic, can retake its course. 

7. The miracle, in general, responds to prayer. 6 

This summarizes the conditions laid down by science and 
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theology. The legal and final checking of all criteria and 
requirements is done by a canonical commission of experts 
on Church law and on theology appointed by the Bishop. 
As pastor of the cured person and as the Church's ruler of 
his flock, it is the Bishop who has authority to accept or to 
reject his commission's recommendations. To repeat briefly 
what already has been said: only when a cure has satisfied 
the conditions of the Medical Bureau, the requirements of 
Benedict XIV, and the additional criteria of the Church, 
may this cure be formally declared miraculous by the Bishop 
of the Diocese of the person cured. 
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I T is not difficult to point out why God performs 
miracles. In the first place, man is impressed and helped by 
the exceptional, and God is eager to help man. Another is, 
miracles remind man of God's existence, of His power, of 
His holiness : man forgets these things. Miracles, too, always 
illustrate the goodness of God and the efficacy of prayer and 
faith. Or God may wish to certify brilliantly the authority 
of some person entrusted with a special message to human 
beings. He may be verifying the character or sustaining the 
reputation for sanctity of some person and confirming the 
reality of spiritual favors granted to him. 

Consider, for example, the miracles preceding the deci- 
sion to canonize Pope Pius X on May 20, 1954. They con- 
cern a Naples lawyer cured overnight of a cancerous lung 
abscess on August 27, 1951, and a nun from Palermo dying 
of an inflammatory disease of the nervous system who was 
miraculously and permanently cured. Both sufferers had 
sought the intercession of Blessed Pius X, and each case was 
checked and rechecked by a medical commission and a ca- 
nonical commission. By these miracles God confirmed the 
intercessory power of Pius X, and his sanctity. 
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"But what makes the miracles at Lourdes so special?" 
Here is a harder question to answer, and certainly it cannot 
be answered in full. One part of the answer is suggested by 
the state of France when the miracles at Lourdes began. At 
the time of the Apparitions in 1858, the events at Lourdes 
were a sharp challenge to skeptics who, engulfed in the 
world of material pleasure and prosperity, rejected or 
doubted a belief in the supernatural. The non-Catholic "in- 
telligensia" of France and of Europe were dominated by 
positivism which taught, among other things, that miracles 
are impossible and therefore do not happen. Many, believ- 
ing in or tainted by this teaching that made reason the only 
solution for human problems, had come to consider religion 
and faith superfluous. To these people the so-called "scien- 
tific attitude" was supreme; there was no need of God. So 
God came in the Apparitions of His Mother and in the cures 
that confirmed Her message. 

It is not possible, of course, to give a complete answer to 
the question, "Why did God send His Mother to Lourdes?" 
But subsequent happenings at Lourdes and the saintly life 
of Bernadette continue to give some answers to questions 
about His will. One important answer is that the Blessed 
Virgin appeared among men to disclose her name "I am 
the Immaculate Conception," she said to Bernadette. And 
it seems significant that she made this disclosure just four 
years after the solemn definition of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. The proclamation of this dogma 
startled the world. By it the Pope not only firmly declared 
the age-old belief concerning the Mother of God, but with 
equal firmness re-announced to the world the prerogative of 
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papal infallibility in an age when Vatican prestige was 
scorned on all sides even in Rome itself. No further proof 
of the dogma was needed by Catholics, since it had been pro- 
claimed by the Pope, infallible head of the Catholic Church, 
the Vicar of Christ. But now, the Blessed Virgin herself did 
ratify to the world the act of the Supreme Pontiff by her 
appearances at Lourdes, where she herself declared her title 
I AM THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 

Her use of these particular words, was significant. New 
as a name and surprising, the Virgin's words promoted 
thought and elaborate discussion. Her use of the word Con- 
ception emphasized the active character of God's work in 
her and made men turn attention and gratitude to God, the 
Author of her special grace. 1 

If one were making a list, there are several reasons for the 
Apparitions at Lourdes: the sanctification of Bernadette 
Soubirous, who saw Our Lady and eventually became a 
saint; the confirmation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception; the refutation of skepticism; the encourage- 
ment of a renewal of faith and prayer. The miraculous cures 
that have followed in this place of the Apparitions continue 
to confirm the authenticity of the detailed message of The 
Lady: "Do penance . . . pray for sinners . * . honor Jesus . . . 
come here in procession , . . build a chapel here." 

Indeed, one might well consider the continuance of mira- 
cles at Lourdes as a proof of several Catholic teachings; cer- 
tainly the cures that take place at Lourdes constitute a most 
valid argument in favor of the Church's teaching on mira- 
cles. In a certain number, there are circumstances which 
justify regarding them as probably the immediate work of 
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God at Our Lady's intercession and beyond the natural laws 
that govern the healing process. In others, the circumstances 
leave no room for doubt, but the number of healings finally 
and solemnly designated "miracles" is smaller than most 
people realize. The important point to remember however, 
is not how many miracles, but that there are any at all. 

The reasons for the fewness of acknowledged miracles are 
not hard to find. Today, for example, the use of X ray and 
advanced methods of diagnosis, has lessened the number of 
cures recorded as extraordinary. Change of air and sur- 
roundings may be quite natural causes of some cures and 
ameliorations. The cures of some nervous or functional cases 
may be caused by excitement and the will to get better an 
influence of mind over matter. But all such cases, though 
important and interesting to a psychiatrist, are summarily 
rejected as miracles. Only cases of organic illnesses are con- 
sidered by the Board of Investigators the Medical Bureau 
of Lourdes. The Church, too, rules them out. Pope Benedict 
XIV said that cures associated with the nervous system were 
not to be relied on in cases of canonization of saints, and this 
decision has been accepted generally in the authenticating 
of other miracles, at Lourdes and elsewhere. 

For one reason or another a great number of cures, and 
some of them are undoubtedly real and lasting, are never 
officially recorded as "extraordinary"; some of them never 
get recorded at all. For example, an invalid who can say, "I 
was sick and now I am well," may care little about the 
formal proof of the miraculous in his individual case. It 
sometimes happens also that a person who is cured is himself 
afraid to believe his own good fortune and hesitates to men- 
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tion what he thinks may be true. Besides, even if he does 
report his cure, afterwards he may be unable to return to 
Lourdes for the required medical examinations. 

There are other reasons, too, why some of the cures are 
not investigated beyond a certain point at Lourdes. Take, 
for instance, the cures of many sick people who come to 
Lourdes with incomplete medical certificates; these cannot 
be declared "extraordinary." In some cases the inadequacy 
of a certificate may be due to the fact that doctors the 
patient has had, are wary of making a clear deposition lest 
they be trapped into acknowledging a miracle. In the ma- 
jority of instances, the chief difficulty will be simply omis- 
sion of essential data. A sick man cured at Lourdes may find 
his case rejected for further investigation by the Medical 
Bureau, but as far as he is concerned, it matters little. He 
can still rejoice and give thanks for his restoration to health, 
but officially, his file is closed. On the other hand, a cautious 
reserve should be maintained until a cure is passed on by 
the proper authorities. It is a miracle, in the true meaning 
of the word, only after each and every one of the conditions 
already outlined have been unanimously accepted by both 
medical science and the Church. Then the supernaturalness 
of the cure may be proclaimed officially. The ecclesiastical 
commission investigates and recommends; the Bishop alone 
can proclaim the act to be miraculous. 

As a matter of fact, more than two thousand dossiers 
have been examined and re-examined since the foundation 
of the Medical Bureau in 1884. Of this number, up to 1955, 
only fifty were eventually designated by ecclesiastical au- 
thorities as miracles. 
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It is estimated that about two hundred people a year re- 
port themselves cured. Because of missing records of the 
progress of the disease, or for other reasons, all but about 
forty of them are ruled out. Of these, twenty or more may 
be declared by the Medical Bureau as "extraordinary" cures* 
But the number finally pronounced miracles is considerably 
less perhaps two, or one and in some years, none. 

During the ten-year period of time from 1939 to 1949 
inclusive, the Medical Bureau certified fifteen cures as ex- 
traordinary. The National Committee confirmed seven of 
them. Only four were proclaimed miraculous by the Ca- 
nonical Commission: one each in 1946 and 1948, two in 
1949; the others were set aside for various reasons. 

In spite of all the caution and care exercised in handling 
cures, certain scientists remain as skeptical today as many 
were a hundred years ago. The theory that miracles do not 
happen, influentially taught by positivists in the nineteenth 
century, is maintained even now by a number of physiolo- 
gists and medical men who refuse to study the cures seri- 
ously. It is true, and thousands of doctors the world over 
will attest to it, that the object of the Medical Bureau of 
Investigation at Lourdes is purely scientific: It does not 
start out with the idea of finding a miracle. It seeks only the 
truth, using every means known to science, including psy- 
chiatry and psychology, to determine the actual facts. Sci- 
ence recognizes certain inevitable conditions or laws as 
governing human existence; only when these conditions are 
flatly contradicted is the event no longer in the domain of 
science. Other explanations must be sought. 

From the first some people were content to argue about 
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the causes rather than to study the facts* At that time, and 
in our own, there were those who saw in the cures at Lourdes 
only superstition and fraud. To say that something is not 
true without proper investigation of facts seems an oddly 
unscientific error. Yet it is an error that has been made al- 
most from the beginning. 

Emile Zola, the respected French novelist and journalist 
who attained enormous popularity toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, openly boasted of his disbelief in the 
existence of the supernatural. In 1892, he announced that 
he intended to visit Lourdes and would report on his in- 
vestigations there, proclaiming that now the "true" facts 
would be made known. For his thorough investigation, he 
stayed just two weeks. 

He had said, "I only want to see a cut finger dipped in 
the water and come out healed and I will believe." 

What he actually saw was the sudden cure of eighteen- 
year-old Marie Lemarchand, whose face was almost de- 
stroyed by lupus. This dreadful disease had destroyed her 
nose and mouth, and her whole face was a mass of cor- 
ruption; both lungs were tuberculous, and there were open 
sores on her legs. She was horrible to look at. Yet her cure, 
after bathing in the spring, was complete and instant. 

Another patient, Marie Lebranchu, was dying of tuber- 
culosis; Zola saw her instantly cured. In both instances he 
had studied the case histories and the patients before the 
cures, and he had seen the patients immediately after their 
cures. Still this avowed agnostic refused to believe the evi- 
dence before his eyes. It was, in fact, at exactly this time 
that he made his well-known declaration, "Were I to see 
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all the sick at Lourdes cured, I would not believe in a 
miracle." 

His book on Lourdes was widely read. In it, Zola denied 
all miraculous cures, attributing them to anything but su- 
pernatural intervention. That was sixty years ago. In July, 
1953, the British philosopher and agnostic, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, wrote at some length to explain his belief that there is 
nothing in which to believe. He wrote about miracles and 
other manifestations of God's omnipotence: "Agnostics do 
not think that there is any evidence of "miracles* in the 
sense of happenings contrary to the natural law. ... At 
Lourdes certain diseases can be cured and others cannot. 
Those that can be cured at Lourdes can probably be cured 
by any doctor in whom the patient has faith." 2 

Many other arguments against Lourdes are given by 
those who have never visited the Shrine or who have never 
troubled to learn the facts before they give their condem- 
nation. An impartial, detached attitude certainly deserves 
respect, but a scientist surely condemns himself if his words 
reveal ignorance of facts or distortion of them. 

The eminent Dr. Alexis Carrel, for some years a staff 
member of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research 
in New York, winner of the Nobel Prize in 1 9 1 2, and of the 
Nor dhoff- Jung cancer prize in 1931, assented unreservedly 
in the cures at Lourdes. His assent was based on investiga- 
tion, and his investigation was started by a cure of one of 
his own patients. 

In 1903, Dr. Carrel was a respected surgeon and faculty 
member of the Medical School at the University of Lyon, 
France. For some time he and other doctors had tried in 
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vain to lessen the sufferings o a young girl, Marie Bailly, 
whose ailment they diagnosed as tubercular peritonitis. 
Close to death, the girl went to Lourdes where she was in- 
stantly cured. Dr. Carrel travelled to Lourdes with the same 
pilgrimage to study his patient, but most particularly be- 
cause he thought a systematic study of the Lourdes phe- 
nomenon should be made and that it would be simple to 
examine the facts objectively, just as a patient was exam- 
ined in a hospital or an experiment conducted in a labora- 
tory. 

"If, by wild chance, the facts are true/* he wrote, "it 
would be a rare opportunity to see something profoundly 
interesting/ 53 

At the time he first saw Lourdes, he was, as he described 
himself, a learned scientist with religious ideas destroyed, 
who did, however, concede that if God existed, miracles 
were possible. His account of this visit to Lourdes and his 
experiences there was found among his papers after his 
death; it was translated into English and published in 1950 
under the title, The Voyage to Lourdes. 

Dr. Carrel, an eyewitness of the miracle which he pre- 
sents in detail, believed that the young girl, Marie Bailly, 
was cured solely by prayer. As a result of this experience, 
he made many strictly scientific observations which he was 
obliged to defend publicly in the press as well as before his 
colleagues. But he was unsuccessful in convincing men who 
had not studied the case, and who furthermore refused to 
study it. Outraged at their obstinacy and their superstitious 
fear of the supernatural, Dr. Carrel left France and began 
in America the medical research that won for him his later 
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fame. Dr. Carrel's visit to Lourdes in 1903 was a milestone 
in his own spiritual development, and the facts he was able 
to establish then had permanent impact on his own research 
as a scientist. 

Another attitude, that of the atheist, is fairly common. 
Obviously, one who does not admit the existence of God, an 
uncreated Being, cannot attribute to Him power to per- 
form miracles at Lourdes or anywhere else. Dr. Rayn and 
his wife were two such people. And because of their disbe- 
lief in the supernatural, there is at least one miraculous cure 
not known to either medical or ecclesiastical authorities in 
Lourdes. 

It was the cure of their little, partially paralyzed boy 
whom they took on a motoring trip through southern 
France, intending to spend some time at Biarritz. Their car 
was comparatively new and in good condition, and their 
chauffeur, particularly skilled; but for some reason the car 
broke down just outside Lourdes, one place Dr. and Mrs. 
Rayn intended to avoid. Since it was necessary to keep the 
car in a garage for repairs, the Rayn family took rooms for 
two nights at one of the best hotels in town. 

The little boy, John, soon made friends with the small 
son of the chef in charge of the kitchens at the hotel. Jean, 
the French boy, was cheerful, intelligent, and able to speak 
English very well, and the two children spent happy hours 
together. Jean noticed at once the paralyzed arm and leg 
of his little guest and told him quite simply about the many 
people who couldn't move much when they came to 
Lourdes, but had gone away perfectly cured. John listened 
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with interest; that night at bedtime he asked his father to 
take him to the Grotto. 

Dr. Rayn laughed, patted the child on the head, and told 
him something about "superstition" which John did not un- 
derstand. Next day, however, John reported the conversa- 
tion to Jean. 

"Well, then/' said Jean, "I will take you there myself/ 9 

John said he could not walk so far even on his crutches, 
and Jean answered, "Oh, Til come for you at half -past five 
in the morning. HI have my uncle's wheelbarrow. You can 
climb into that and Fll wheel you down. Coming back you 
can walk and help me with the barrow. It's much easier if 
two push together." 

Before sunrise next day Jean, in his shabby clothes, pushed 
the thin, pale-faced child in the gardner's barrow down the 
middle of the road to the Grotto. At the altar in the Grotto, 
Mass had just begun. Jean rolled his little friend out on the 
ground beside a bench and told him to pull himself up on 
it to watch. Then he added, "Fll pray for you." 

The little crippled boy did watch the Mass, fascinated by 
all that he saw. At the Elevation, in order to see more clearly, 
he stood up and took a step forward. 

"You must kneel now," whispered Jean, "because Our 
Lord is present. You'll be able to walk afterwards." 

John knelt obediently. When the Mass was ended, the 
two small boys got up, picked up the crutches and each 
placed a crutch in the barrow. 

"I can walk," said John quietly. 

"Of course," said Jean. 
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And that was all they said about the cure. Pushing the 
barrow along between them, they started back to the hotel 
and began to talk about their stamp-collecting hobby. In- 
tent upon their conversation they did not notice the white- 
faced doctor and his agitated wife hurrying towards them. 
The two boys listened calmly to the excited exclamations 
and questions of John's astonished parents. 

"He's walking . . . He's walking," Mrs. Ryan said. 

"Why, of course," said Jean in matter-of-fact tone. "I 
took him to the Grotto because I knew Our Lady would 
help him to walk again. She helps a lot of people, you 
know." 

"The cure was not recorded," says P. M. Buckell, writing 
of the incident in the Catholic Digest* "The two children 
considered it far too natural to make any fuss about, and 
the older folk found it altogether too embarrassing a subject 
for general conversation. They were deeply grateful and 
very mystified, but nevertheless were not willing to attrib- 
ute the perfect cure of their boy to Our Lady of Lourdes. 

"That would, of course, be "sheer superstition.' " 
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EOPLE are often curious about the army of 
medical men which travels to Lourdes every year. Over the 
years more than thirty thousand doctors have availed them- 
selves of the unique opportunity to study medical and in- 
vestigational procedures there. So Lourdes has become not 
only a capital of prayer and a city of miracles, but a center 
of medical observation too. 

Statistics are easily obtained; anyone may have complete 
figures and facts for the asking. The records show that the 
average number of doctors working at Lourdes annually 
exceeds thirteen hundred; that during the single year 1952 
nearly fifteen hundred went not to visit but to work. They 
included six hundred doctors of general medicine and nine 
hundred specialists neurologists, physiologists, psychia- 
trists, biologists, pediatricians, cardiologists, ophthalmolo- 
gists, and so on. They were French, Italian, Austrian, Afri- 
can, Canadian, American, Portuguese, Danish, Norwegian 
from nearly every part of the world. 1 

The majority of doctors are Catholic, but there are also 
atheists, Protestants, Judaists, and Moslems. Whatever his 
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faith or belief, the bona fide doctor is permitted free access 
to all medical records at Lourdes and is not only permitted 
but encouraged to study case histories and to give opinions 
concerning those cured there. He can interview patients, 
give them a medical examination, and check their files. 
All have the same right as do members of the Medical Bu- 
reau to ask questions, to give advice, and to examine patients. 

From the very beginning, of course, medical science was 
called into consultation at Lourdes. Bernadette herself was 
examined and interrogated by doctors at the time of the 
Apparitions and afterwards. Indeed, during her whole life- 
time she was under the constant eye of doctors, some of 
whom tried to prove that she was simple-minded, psycho- 
pathic, even insane. In the end they had to admit that both 
before and after she became a nun she had good mental bal- 
ance and that she was not pretending or lying. 

The first miraculous cure, that of the blind stonecutter 
who regained his sight, was certified by a respected doctor. 
The second recorded cure, the dying Bouhouhorts baby, was 
also authenticated by doctors in good standing. Historically, 
the organization of the Medical Bureau at Lourdes may 
be traced back to July, 1858, within six months after the 
Apparition. At that time the Bishop of Tarbes appointed a 
clerical committee to record cases of healing and instructed 
them to call in medical experts for consultation. 

For six years Missionaries of the Grotto had registered the 
healings obtained through Our Lady's intercession. In 1864 
the full-time services of the well-known Belgian baron, 
Doctor Saint-Maclou were obtained. He began not merely 
to record the healings but also the scientific investigation 
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of the cures. He organized what was subsequently to be 
called the Bureau des Constatations Medicales, commonly 
called the Medical Bureau. This has been directed by medical 
men of international distinction throughout the years. 

Compared with the elaborate facilities of the Bureau at 
Lourdes today, the first building was not at all impressive. 
That aspiring clinic under the direction of Doctor Saint- 
Maclou was housed in a small wooden structure near the 
Grotto. Beginning with 1892, and for the next twenty 
years, under the direction of the great Dr. Boissarie, the 
organization gained steadily in importance, and the number 
of doctors visiting the Bureau increased. In the early years 
about two hundred doctors interested in the cures reported 
at Lourdes worked at the Bureau; but soon the number 
grew to five hundred, many of whom were professors of 
university faculties in France and other countries. 

Three hundred forty-six doctors as early as 1906 went on 
record as believers in the authenticity of the cures. These 
professional men, eminent in all fields of medical science 
signed a solemn declaration recognizing that the unexpected 
cures at Lourdes were obtained by a particular action which 
could not be rationally explained by science. 

It was about this time, too, that the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Pius X, aware of the continued marvels reported at Lourdes, 
suggested that the bishops in their own dioceses establish 
ecclesiastical tribunals for the study of cures from the super- 
natural point of view. In these tribunals learned doctors of 
medicine and theology collaborated, in science and faith, to 
investigate and to proclaim, or reject, the miracles at 
Lourdes. 
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Meanwhile the sick were coming in ever increasing num- 
bers and the Medical Bureau needed larger quarters. After 
Rosary Church was built, the Bureau was housed within 
two of the enclosed arches of the great ramps. There, in 
two or three rooms equipped for the examination of pati- 
ents and for the keeping of records and files, the Bureau 
carried on its important work for the sick. 

It was not many years before these quarters also became 
too small The facilities of the Bureau had been taxed when 
there were one hundred fifty thousand pilgrims and fif- 
teen hundred sick. By 1947, the number of pilgrims had 
reached two and one-half million; and the sick numbered 
fifteen thousand. Still the figures climbed. The next year 
there were three million pilgrims, of whom twenty thou- 
sand were sick. In 1947 more than seven hundred doctors 
visited and worked at the medical center; in 1949 there 
were 1,173; in 1953 the number reached 1,242. 2 

It became imperative that a reorganization of the Bureau 
be made and that working space for doctors be enlarged. 
The task included not only expansion of housing but the 
establishment of another affiliated organization known as 
the Bureau d'Etudes Scientifiques, whose office was to ex- 
amine all records of patients submitted to the Bureau and 
to conduct thorough physical examinations of as many of 
the patients as possible. Although the two organizations are 
virtually one, technically the Medical Bureau is concerned 
with the cures worthy of being transmitted to the eccle- 
siastical authorities for decision concerning their miracu- 
lous character. The Bureau d'Etudes deals with the scien- 
tific questions that arise concerning the sick, cured or not 
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cured. In each case the number of doctors working at a 
given time fluctuates according to the season and the need 
for medical advice. 

For this important work ten large rooms on the first floor 
of the Abri des Pelerins in the Domain, built originally for 
the use of pilgrims and as offices for the Hospitalite, were 
made available to the Bureau d'Etudes, thus giving ample 
space for waiting rooms, examination rooms, lecture hall, 
pharmacy, offices, record rooms, and laboratories. In them 
was installed the latest and most complete equipment for 
medical examinations. The full records of more than two 
thousand persons whose cures have been registered at 
Lourdes are catalogued and kept in the files of the Bureau. 
At the new headquarters the library is unequalled for its 
medical books; thousands of physicians find information 
there that is not obtainable elsewhere. 3 

The Medical Bureau is an organization composed of a 
permanent group of doctors as well as others who can give 
only part of their time to the work. The President of the 
Bureau lives in Lourdes during all the summer season and 
during pilgrimages; the Vice-President, a neuro-psychia- 
trist, is in Lourdes during five or six months of the year. 
There are among the permanent members, a cardiologist 
(who at present happens to be a grandnephew of Berna- 
dette) and also a radiologist who lives and practices at 
Lourdes and is on call to make X rays and examinations for 
the medical board. Other members of the board are equally 
eminent in their respective fields of medicine. 

Besides the permanent board, there are those doctors who 
give weeks or months of their valuable time during the busy 
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season to help with the work. There are also those doctors 
who come with pilgrimages and stay from five to eight days. 
Although the number of doctors on duty at a given time 
varies from fifteen to sixty of various schools of medicine 
and from many countries doctors actively interested in 
the work of the Bureau average nearly fourteen hundred a 
year. In 19 5 4, during January to June, before the summer 
pilgrimage season, 454 doctors registered in the "Gold 
Book" at Lourdes. 4 

As a further aid to the scientific study of cures the Asso- 
ciation Medicale Internationale de Lourdes was organized in 
1925. It is composed of doctors in all parts of the world. In 
June of 1954 the membership was 5,226, according to 
Marie Leurat, Secretary of the President of the Medical 
Bureau. The membership fluctuates, of course, because of 
deaths, resignations, and frequent new enrollments. When 
any of these doctors are at Lourdes practicing medicine at 
the Grotto, they assist the permanent board. Other assistance 
given by the International Organization has to do with 
aiding sick pilgrims who wish to go to Lourdes but do not 
have complete medical records. 

Should a doctor desire to become a member of the Inter- 
national Organization, he makes a formal request of the 
President of the Medical Bureau with the understanding 
that he will be an active member. 5 If his request is granted, 
he pays the annual assessment of three hundred francs (less 
than a dollar at the present rate of exchange) , or he may 
pay approximately ten dollars for lifetime membership. 6 

There is yet another group of medical men who assist in 
the investigations of cures. Working with the Medical 
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Bureau and the Bureau cPEtudes is also the National Medical 
Commission of Paris, which Bishop Theas, the present 
Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, created in 1947 as an adjunct 
to the Bureau at Lourdes. Its work, purely technical, is to 
make a second study and investigation of those cures which 
are approved and passed on by the Medical Bureau at 
Lourdes. Only those dossiers accepted by both organizations 
are sent by the Bureau at Lourdes to the canonical com- 
mission which puts the final seal of authenticity or rejects 
each cure submitted to them. Before this can be done, a vast 
amount of work must be handled by the volunteer doctors 
of the Medical Bureau. 
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The Medical Bureau 
Hew it Works 

T 

HE Medical Bureau with its affiliates is a 
unique and very important feature of Lourdes. Accepting 
no pay, doctors work unselfishly for long hours during 
warm summer days. As many as three thousand patients are 
examined by the doctors at Lourdes in a single pilgrimage 
season; for about half of the patients briefs must be com- 
pleted and reviewed. 

At the Bureau, where all records of cures are kept, a full 
account of the disease and the treatment previously given is 
filed by the incoming patient, and each one submits an 
authorized certificate from his personal physician so that, 
in the event of a cure, his case will be ready for further 
investigation. 

With each case the Bureau proceeds in the same careful 
and methodical manner. First it is determined that the sick- 
ness really exists. Great care must be taken to make sure 
that the patient is not dissimulating for any reason to 
make himself interesting, or to profit by a false cure, or to 
ridicule religion. Some patients have a false sickness in 
which autosuggestion brings about unconscious reproduc- 
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tion of the symptoms of others. The Medical Bureau quickly 
and firmly reveals such fakes and misapprehensions, and 
denounces them. In each and every case its honor is at stake, 
and consequently its examinations are most rigorous. 

Not all diseases can be registered. Nervous disorders and 
slight illnesses receive little or no attention, and only those 
extraordinary cases that have been examined by the medical 
staff of the Bureau both before and after the cures are 
studied. There is nothing secret about Lourdes. 

Briefly, this is the procedure: If a notable improvement 
or cure is claimed to have occurred, the patient is taken to 
the Medical Bureau. There, three or four of the doctors 
present make a preliminary examination of the facts, study- 
ing with all possible care the medical certificates, the pa- 
tient's previous case history, any remains of the disease, and 
the present condition of the patient. This report is added to 
the file already begun when the patient registered, and the 
whole is submitted to the President of the Bureau, who, if 
the case merits further investigation, arranges for a more 
thorough examination of the patient and a careful review 
by all the doctors available. 

At this discussion frankness is the keynote. The case is 
brought before the assembly of all doctors present in 
Lourdes. All take part freely and independently in the dis- 
cussion. If there is any natural explanation of the cure the 
Bureau wants to find it. The certificate of the patient's 
home physician is read; all doctors' opinions are invited. 
If it is the general opinion that the sick person is cured and 
that the cure was by no known natural means, all verify 
it by an oral report and then sign a written statement to 
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that effect. The patient is put under observation for a year. 
A doctor from his own locality is named to observe the pa- 
tient. He will gather new documents, he will attempt to 
find missing testimony, and, the following year, he will be 
charged with the duty of presenting the case before the 
assembly with all the additional evidence. Far from search- 
ing for miracles or trying to produce them, these scientists 
are mercilessly weighing all their material against that pos- 
sibility. 

In 1946, for example, out of the hundreds of files of 
claimed cures examined, only thirty-six were retained by 
the Bureau for further investigation. Of these, only four- 
teen were presented again a year later; and of these only 
four were passed along from that second examination. 

In 1945, seventy-five files were examined; only eleven of 
these were reviewed the next year, and of that number only 
six were retained. In 1948, eighty- three files survived the 
first examination, fifteen came back for the second, and 
only nine were transmitted to the National Commission in 
Paris. 1 Before the transmission of his file to Paris, the patient 
has again been examined by all the doctors then present at 
Lourdes. His case is again brought before the entire group, 
again studied and discussed, and must be unanimously 
passed before the case is transmitted to the National Com- 
mission. Often the National Commission keeps the file for 
a year or even longer before making formal and final pro- 
nouncement. 

The National Commission thoroughly studies each file, 
and for each file a special investigator is appointed. If at the 
end of a sufficient period of time, the information is con- 
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sidered conclusive, the file is then returned to the Bureau at 
Lourdes, which passes it to the Canonical Commission of 
the Church for theological judgment. 

Medical scientists consider all data and pronounce them 
authentic, but they do not say that a miracle has taken 
place. The Bureau certifies that the cure surpasses the 
known powers of nature and science, but the declaration of 
a miracle is an ecclesiastical process. There is no permanent 
canonical commission. A special commission to investigate 
each cure is nominated by the bishop of the patient's own 
diocese. It is the duty of that commission to study the deci- 
sion of the Medical Bureau and to pronounce on the ques- 
tion, "Is a -miracle involved?" 

What are the conditions for determining extraordinary 
cures? Without going into detail concerning examinations,, 
investigations, and conclusions and without further men- 
tion of the detailed information required from regular med- 
ical attendants, the specialists, hospital authorities and so 
on, the questions which must be posed and answered to the 
satisfaction of medical experts are: 

Did the certified illness really exist? 

Did a cure of this illness take place? 

Is there any reason for suspending final judgment on this 
conclusion? 

Can the cure be attributed to any natural process? 2 

Incidentally, anyone, for legitimate reason, may exam- 
ine all records in the files of the Bureau, either the original 
records or photostats of complete dossiers which he can get 
from the President of the Bureau by paying only the cost 
of making and mailing them. 
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The questions the Medical Bureau asks and the answers 
are the last step in the first phase of the investigative process. 
Actually the work of the Bureau has begun long before the 
patient reaches Lourdes. When a patient wishes to join an 
organized Diocesan Pilgrimage (and this is generally the 
best way for a sick person to travel) he makes application 
to the Diocesan Director of the Pilgrimage who sends to the 
patient a questionnaire which hetx>mpletes. He gives his own 
history of the case, his present state of health, his name, ad- 
dress, and other information of that nature. The Director 
also receives from the patient's physician, a detailed medical 
report; this professional report is kept strictly private. A 
special printed form for this information is sent by the Di- 
rector of the Pilgrimage to the doctor; the doctor sends it 
directly to the person in charge of the Pilgrimage; he, in 
turn, sends it together with the patient's report to the Dio- 
cesan Medical Committee. This diocesan group is composed 
of one physician, one surgeon, a neurologist, and an ophthal- 
mologist, who have the duty of verifying the reports, of 
completing any one which is deficient and of selecting the 
most worthy of the patients for the pilgrimage. There are 
always many more applicants than can be accepted. 

Should a patient have difficulty in obtaining a complete 
diagnosis, as some doctors do not wish to cooperate in this 
kind of reporting and for such a purpose, or should the 
patient's doctor wish assistance in his own study of the case, 
there is available to the patient and doctor, free of charge, 
the services of specialists who are members of the Interna- 
tional Medical Association of Lourdes. From any member 
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of this organization, a patient may obtain a free examina- 
tion: clinical, radiological and biological. 

During the long and sometimes difficult journey, and 
during the patient's stay at Lourdes, several doctors, at least 
one to every hundred patients, serve the sick with devotion 
and skill. At Lourdes they bring to the Bureau the sick who 
need more expert diagnosis, those whose files may be incom- 
plete, and those most seriously ill so that a continuous and 
accurate study of these cases can be made. This careful and 
methodical procedure, which takes all possible technical pre- 
cautions, acccounts in part for the high regard in which the 
Lourdes Medical Bureau is held by the medical profession. 

In spite of all the precautions taken, some patients do 
come with a wrong diagnosis sometimes through error, 
sometimes through deceit. A diagnosis may be in error also 
because it is incomplete or because it is the patient's own* 
Wrong diagnoses are completely disregarded. To be ac- 
cepted a diagnosis must be exact, and must be confirmed by 
objective proofs, descriptions of considered symptoms, 
laboratory and X ray examinations and, if possible, sworn 
testimony of persons about the patient. Both medical and 
ecclesiastical authorities are extremely rigorous about this 
question of the exact diagnosis. For the eventual pronounce- 
ment of a miraculous cure, that cure must present an ab- 
normal aspect. Either the disease must have been incurable 
in itself cancer, some bone or nerve lesion, some sickness 
of the blood or, if curable, it must have reached a state 
from which the sick cannot recover. 

The Medical Bureau works with extraordinary care to 
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insure a correct diagnosis of a disease of special character. 
Only completely studied cases are, if cured, re-evaluated for 
special recommendation to the canonical commission. Fre- 
quently cases passed by the battery of medical examiners are 
not passed by the canonical commissions. Far from being 
lenient in such matters, the diocesan boards maintain rigor- 
ous principles and require meticulousness in every detail, 
procedure, and protocol. Often cases which seem without 
doubt really extraordinary, cases which to the doctors are 
entirely and explicitly above the natural laws, are likely to 
be rejected by the canonical commission for laudable, logical 
reasons. At the present time, only fifty-two of the cures at 
Lourdes have been officially declared miraculous. 

The work of the doctors at the Medical Bureau is under- 
standably exhausting, yet for reasons personal to each of 
them, these men are sustained in their efforts. In general 
there is the personal interest they have in the study of un- 
usual pathological cases, and perhaps more, their hope that 
someone they have served will be certified miraculously 
cured. 



Four Recent Miracles 



I HE four miraculous cures described in this 
chapter are among the most recent miracles proclaimed by 
the Church. 1 They demonstrate several things: miracles do 
occur in this twentieth century; they occur at a time and 
place according to God's choice; the circumstances of the 
cures vary but retain an overall similarity. 2 

Three of the persons cured are living in France; the 
fourth lives in North Africa. All are in excellent health. 
Paul Pellegrin, who in 1953 was officially proclaimed mirac- 
ulously cured, is a retired soldier of the French army. He was 
cured in the Baths at Lourdes. Louise Jamain, dying of tu- 
berculosis at the age of twenty- four, was cured while asleep 
one night during her second pilgrimage to Lourdes. Gabri- 
elle Clauzel made more than one visit to Lourdes, but at the 
time that she was instantly cured she was attending Mass in 
her parish church in Oran, Algeria, hundreds of miles from 
Lourdes. Jeanne Fretel had been critically ill for years. After 
having been unconscious for many days she suddenly felt 
herself cured during Mass at the out-of-door chapel of St. 
Bernadette at Lourdes. 
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For each of these four cases, as well as for all those ac- 
cepted for investigation by the Medical Bureau, there are on 
file complete records of the illnesses, the history and cir- 
cumstances of the cures, and detailed reports of investiga- 
tions and examinations. In these dossiers are the hospital 
records, medical charts, X rays and laboratory findings, the 
testimony of patients and witnesses taken under oath, and 
certifications signed by all the doctors investigating the case. 

From the official documents relating to each of these four 
cases only the papers relating to the history of the cure are 
given here. The beauty of plain fact in these documents, 
verified by eyewitnesses and by medical scientists, makes 
commentary unnecessary. 

The first of the cures given here is that of Colonel Paul 
Pellegrin, a French war veteran who was cured of tuber- 
cular abscess during a pilgrimage at Lourdes in 1950. In 
December, 1953, his cure was proclaimed miraculous. 

In a newspaper interview the Colonel speaks with some 
humor of the thoroughness of the doctors' examinations. 
"What disbelief and what carefulness!" he said. "The doc- 
tor who examined me recorded his findings. Then he took 
me to my hotel, made me talk for a long time to know who 
I was, what I thought, how I felt. The religious authorities 
were even worse than doubting St. Thomas! They hardly 
believed even what they saw. And yet me, I was certain 
of my cure after the second bath. But the authorities waited 
four years to draw the same conclusion." 3 

Medical scientists did examine the Colonel for a very 
long time, not only immediately after the hearing, but also 
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a year later in October, 1951, and again in October, 1952. 
Twenty-nine doctors who composed the medical board con- 
cluded that no medical explanation could be given for his 
cure. The medical commission in Paris confirmed the deci- 
sion in February, 1953. Then the file of Paul Pellegrin was 
given to the ecclesiastical commission for further study. 
Finally in December, 1953, the canonical commission de- 
clared that such healing along with the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances had a miraculous character and presented their 
opinion to the Bishop of Toulon (the diocese in which Colo- 
nel Pellegrin lived) for his final approval. 4 

Colonel Pellegrin had asked for admission to the Naval 
Hospital at the beginning of 1949. He was fifty-one years 
old. Intense pain, high temperature, and general bad health 
were his symptoms, and all possible treatment was given to 
alleviate his suffering and to affect his cure. A first opera- 
tion was followed by immediate amelioration, but the 
wound did not heal and the pain returned as before. Upon 
the diagnosis of tubercular abscess of the liver, a second 
operation was performed. Specific post-operative treat- 
ment, including streptomycin which the patient took for 
sixteen days in large amounts, resulted only in reducing the 
temperature which, nevertheless, remained abnormal. 

From May to November, 1949, Colonel Pellegrin was a 
frequent patient at the Naval Hospital without any im- 
provement despite the treatments. There was no results 
from injections of quinine salts in the fistula which had 
formed, nor were any obtained by other treatments. Sup- 
puration of the fistula continued, and he had to have his 
dressings changed twice a day. 
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In July, 1950, his doctor began a new medicine, which 
was given for twenty days. Six or eight weeks after the last 
dose there was absolutely no amelioration. In October, Col- 
onel Pellegrin and his wife went to Lourdes with the Rosary 
Pilgrimage, 

On his first day at Lourdes the sick man took the bath; 
but on the second day, because of the coldness of the water, 
he contented himself with simply following devoutly the 
other exercises of the pilgrimage. On the third day (it was 
the third of October) at the insistence of his wife, he again 
went to the Baths. Afterward he soaked the bandage in 
Lourdes water before replacing it on the wound. He re- 
turned to the hotel to renew the bandage, but discovered 
that the fistula had disappeared. Next day he noticed with 
astonishment that there had been no discharge from the 
wound and that the opening was completely closed; but 
neither he nor his wife dared believe that he had been per- 
manently cured. They feared that the relief was only tem- 
porary. 

They returned to Toulon, and Colonel Pellegrin re-en- 
tered the Naval Hospital to resume treatment; but to the 
astonishment of the attendants there, instead of the sup- 
purating fistula, he had in its place a healthy, perfectly 
healed scar. Doctor Pierre, his physician, could say only that 
the fistula which had baffled all treatment for eighteen 
months was no longer present. 

A year later, in 1951, Colonel Pellegrin returned to 
Lourdes with Doctor Pierre and presented himself at the 
office of the Medical Bureau for examination. On October 
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5, and again on October 10, it was certified that the slanting: 
three and one-quarter inch scar existed and that it presented 
in the middle a depression corresponding to the former 
opening of the fistula. It was now well skinned-over and 
painless. The general health of Paul Pellegrin was excellent; 
but the conclusion of the Medical Bureau was that the heal- 
ing required further investigation. For this second exam- 
ination the patient was summoned to Lourdes a year later 
during the Rosary Pilgrimage of October, 1952. 

On the eighth of October, he again presented himself at 
the office of the President of the Medical Bureau, and every- 
thing was studied again in great detail: the illness, the treat- 
ment, the patient's reaction to it, and the cure. Precise ob- 
servations were made concerning all information. The fact 
was again established that the drainage of eighteen-months 
duration had stopped abruptly on October 3, 1950, after 
the patient had taken a second bath in the pool. The scar 
had formed instantly, or with exceptional rapidity. There 
had been no recurrence or suppuration of any kind, no- 
temperature, nor pain. Twenty-nine doctors present for the 
discussions and the examinations certified that this cure had 
been attained in an absolutely extraordinary manner, and 
their signatures were placed on the record dated October 8,, 
1952. 

The dossier of Paul Pellegrin the complete clinical and 
biological reports with X rays and testimony of witnesses 
was then sent to the National Medical Committee in Paris. 
Three months later, January 25, 1953, Doctor Oberlin of 
the committee reported that their observations agreed with 
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those of the doctors at Lourdes and recommended that this 
extraordinary cure should be transmitted to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

The following year confirmation of the facts by the can- 
onical commission (composed of the Vicar General of the 
Diocese of Toulon; M. 1'Abbe Forno, Professor of Moral 
Theology; M. FAbbe Aubert, Professor of Philosophy, and 
as consultants, two eminent physicians) was placed before 
the Bishop, who expressed formal approval and issued a sub- 
sequent proclamation: 

"We, August Gaudel, by the grace of God and the Holy 
Apostolic Chair, Bishop of Frejus and Toulon, Assistant to 
the Pontifical Throne, 

"According to the accompanying medical dossier of Paul 
Pellegrin reviewed with care by medical experts; 

"According to the complete report investigation of the 
Bureau Medicale et d'Etudes Scientifiques de Lourdes of 
October 10, 1951, and of October 8, 1952; 

"According to the decision of the National Committee 
affiliated with the Medical Bureau residing in Paris dated 
February 22, 1953, transmitting this cure to the ecclesias- 
tical authority; 

"According to the report of the Canonical Commission 
instituted by us dated December 7, 1953 ; 

"The Holy Name of God invoked, in virtue of the au- 
thority which is conferred upon us in these matters by the 
Holy Council of Trent and submitting our decision to the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff; 

"We judge and declare that the cure of Colonel Paul 
Pellegrin which happened at Lourdes on October 3, 1950, is 
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miraculous and must be attributed to the special interven- 
tion of the very Holy Virgin Mary Immaculate, Mother of 
God. Given in our Major Seminary of Frejus, December 8, 
1953, on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception/' 

Colonel Pellegrin, in a letter to the author, has himself 
described his miraculous cure: 5 

"I received a few weeks ago your letter dated June 29th. 
Having no particular knowledge of the English language, I 
had to wait awhile to have my answer interpreted. 

"First of all, I must tell you my willingness to do what- 
ever I can to render to Our Lady the gratitude she deserves; 
and it seems to me that your book will be a most agreeable 
present to her Mercy, and an efficient means of making it 
known. 

"Nevertheless, I may not, some years after, add to what 
I did and felt, and thus run the risk of altering the truth; 
I must keep close to my previous statements. 

"I don't know if you are aware of the terms of the 
Episcopal Inquiry, the one which conducted the Decree of 
the Cure dated December 8, 1953. Summed up, it includes 
four headings: (1) the fact of the illness; (2) the fact of 
the cure; (3) the medical statements; (4) the Canonical 
statements. 

"It seems that you are most interested in the cure itself. 
So I shall first give you a translation of the second paragraph 
dealing with it, and quoted from my Bishop's special com- 
munique, read on the first days of the Holy Year in all the 
churches of my diocese: 

ff 'The fact of the cure 

" *In October, 1950, the sick person went to Lourdes with 
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the Pilgrimage of the Rosary. He took his first bath on the 
day of his arrival. Because of the coldness of the water, he 
hesitated to take another bath the day after, satisfying him- 
self in piously following the Pilgrimage's exercises. 

" "However, on his wife's request, he went down another 
time into the pool the third day. His dressing was soaked 
with Lourdes water, and then quickly refitted; he came 
back to his hotel to have this dressing correctly fitted. His 
wife sees that the fistula's orifice does not flow any more. 
The day after, they are astonished at ascertaining that there 
was no purulence on the dressing. But, as it sometimes oc- 
curred that the fistula got obstructed by itself for a short 
period, neither the sick person nor his wife thought of a 
permanent cure. On the contrary, fearing an accident, as 
soon as they arrived back home in Toulon, the sick person 
went to the Naval Hospital to resume the treatment. The 
nurses were astounded to find that there was no more fis- 
tula; on its spot, a pinkish area could then be seen, perfectly 
epidermized. Then, and only then, the sick person knew he 
was cured.' 

<e l may add some precisions to this summary. 

" (a) Before going to Lourdes, I was under the care of the 
doctor, and received daily fresh dressings; I could scarcely 
move and walk, and hardly could bear standing for long. 
No physical effort was allowed to me. After my second 
bath I followed all the Pilgrimage's ceremonies, walking 
and standing till midnight and kneeling up the long "Scala 
Santa." 

t (b) I came to Lourdes with faith in the possibility of 
the cure and in the great mercy of Our Lady; I have been 
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a Catholic since my birth, and you know it has not always 
been a quiet life, that one of a Catholic officer in the French 
army. 

" (c) Since my cure, I have practiced no special job, but 
I have nevertheless an active life, being the deputy mayor of 
my small native town, and having some vineyards and 
woods to look after. I go every year to Lourdes, as a member 
of the Rosary Hospitality, to help in the sick persons' trans- 
port, in the police force and so on, for a week; and it is 
quite a big work. 

"I have had absolutely no return of my old and long ill- 
ness. I hope these few lines will be sufficient to give you an 
idea of my case. If not, I would be glad to answer any spe- 
cific questions. 

"If the broad meaning of what I have said would be 
supported by other statements, I would like to make them 
in French, letting you have the responsibility of the transla- 
tion into English, if necessary." 

The second case history is that of Louise Jamain (Mme. 
Marcel Maitre) . She was cured at Lourdes in 1937, but the 
proclamation declaring her cure as miraculous did not occur 
until 1952. 6 There is nothing unusual to mention about the 
childhood of Louise Jamain, who was born in Paris on, 
November 1, 1914. She lived with her parents until she was 
thirteen, had none of the early childhood diseases, and was 
a healthy, normal child. Before she was eighteen, however, 
she had known nearly five years of illness and had lost all of 
her immediate family. Her father, disabled in World War I* 
died in August, 193 1. Her mother died suddenly November 
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9, 1932, of pulmonary tuberculosis. And in that same year, 
between 1931 and 1932, four of her five younger brothers 
died of tuberculosis. The fifth brother, a sailor, was drowned 
at sea. 

Louise's illness began in 1927, when she was thirteen. She 
underwent an emergency operation for acute appendicitis 
on November 9, at the Hospital of St. Louis. She seemed 
better during the short time she spent in a sanatorium re- 
cuperating from the operation, but she did not heal properly 
and subsequent drainage and a fistula resulted. After a seven 
months' stay at L'Hopital de la Pietee she underwent sur- 
gery twice for intestinal trouble of unknown cause. By 
March of 1931 there had been five operations; but after a 
time Louise Jamain again left the hospital. 

Meanwhile she had developed pulmonary congestion and 
was sent to the tubercular ward of the hospital. There, her 
chest was drained three times. In December, 1931, she left 
the hospital to enter a rest home, where she stayed until 
June, 1932. After a short stay in Paris, Mile. Jamin was 
taken to a sanatorium at Champrosay. Since she suffered 
great pain in the abdomen and stomach, she was obliged to 
follow a strict diet and her weight dropped from 102 to 90 
pounds. It was during this period of time that her great 
tragedy, the deaths of her father, mother, and four brothers 
occurred. 

In April, 1933, Louise Jamain made a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. Her admission certificate to the pilgrimage stated 
"Convalescent at Champrosay with low fever." She was not 
benefited by the pilgrimage, and a few months later, since 
she had no home, she was admitted to an orphange under 
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the care of the Sisters of Nevers at Versailles where she was 
permitted to work at sewing. Still in precarious health, she 
continued to suffer violent pains in the abdomen. 

In October, 1935, being somewhat improved, she was ad- 
mitted to the Hopital du Bon Secours as a student nurse. 
Having a persistent cough, however, she was obliged to 
leave her studies after three weeks to be admitted to the 
same hospital as a tubercular patient. At first the treatment 
had good results. Then for three months she was very ill 
and with temperature, so she was transferred to another 
sanatorium. There, she became seriously ill with aggrava- 
tion of her intestinal trouble, high fever, persistent diarrhea, 
vomiting, and abundant expectorating. Her illness was di- 
agnosed as pulmonary, peritoneal, and intestinal tubercu- 
losis, both bacteriologically and clinically confirmed. Louise 
Jamain was now twenty-two years of age. From the age of 
thirteen she had spent most of the time in hospitals. Having 
seen her mother and four brothers die of tuberculosis, she 
realized the seriousness of her own illness. Having daily hem- 
orrhages of the lungs, she was kept alive by serum, cam- 
phorated oil, morphine, milk, and champagne. 

It was at this time that Mile. Jamain asked to go to 
Lourdes with the pilgrimage of "The Bernadettes," which 
had been organized and was to be in Lourdes from March 
31 to April 3, 1937. Nurses and physicians and even the 
hospital chaplain begged her not to go, but she persisted 
in her desire to go to Lourdes if only to die there. The note 
sent to the director of the pilgrimage described her as a 
"very sick person, but has . . . desire to go to Lourdes despite 
being very uncomfortable and being fed artificially." It 
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added, "The nurses on duty say she will never reach the 
pilgrimage." Complete, detailed medical charts confirmed 
the informal message in the note. 

Mile. Jamain, rejecting any idea of delay in spite of her 
desperate condition, left on the "white" train of the patients 
on Sunday evening, March 28, 1937. She had a hemorrhage 
of the lungs while on the train that night, and another 
shortly after her arrival at Lourdes, March 29. On March 
30 and 31, she had three hemorrhages each day. It was be- 
lieved that she would die, and she received the Last Sacra- 
ments on the morning of March 3 0. During the first part 
of the night of March 31, she was very restless and in 
the early hours of the morning she had sunk so low that the 
nurse touched her dying lips with Lourdes water. 

She then became calm. She felt hungry and asked for 
food, after which she slept. When she awoke in the morning 
her temperature was found to be normal. She said she had 
rested well, and for the first time since January 22 of the 
same year, she ate a substantial meal without any discomfort 
or vomiting. The afternoon passed without pain or fever, 
and at 5 P.M. her temperature was still normal. Mile. Jamain 
had another good night, but still doubting her cure, she 
did not present herself to the Medical Bureau on April 2. 

On April 3, however, noticing her good appetite, her 
complete lack of pain and fever, and the absence of cough- 
ing and hemorrhages, Dr. LeFranc, the pilgrimage doctor, 
took her to the office of the Medical Bureau for examina- 
tions. At that time she weighed 85 pounds, but the doctors 
conceded that she seemed completely cured. 

Mile. Jamain left Lourdes that same night. Next morn- 
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ing, back at the hospital from which she had started her 
journey, she was greeted by nurses and doctors with uncon- 
cealed wonder. Remaining at the hospital for a few days for 
thorough examinations and tests, she was released and pre- 
sented by the doctor-professor of the hospital to forty other 
medical scientists at a meeting on May 15. 

Louise Jamain immediately obtained work as a mainte- 
nance employee in a printing establishment. A year later a 
certificate dated June 13, 1938, stated that from the time 
of her employment she had been at her work regularly. No 
absence was recorded on her salary report. 

During the year she had examinations by different doc- 
tors who certified her cure from a clinical, bacteriological, 
and radiological point of view. She had gained about 14 
pounds in the first three weeks, and in 1 5 months her weight 
had reached 112 pounds, a gain of 25 pounds. 

Mile. Jamain presented herself for the second time at the 
office of the Medical Bureau on July 5, 1938. Again she was 
examined by many doctors, who were astonished at the ex- 
cellent state of her health, in view of the fact that she had 
been medically condemned to death the day of her depar- 
ture to Lourdes, March 28, 1937. There were no longer 
symptoms of the tuberculosis from which she had been 
dying in any of the three parts of her body formerly 
afflicted. Her cure was declared miraculous in 1952. 

In August, 1954, Louise Jamain, now Mme. Marcel 
Maitre, wrote the following letter in answer to questions 
concerning her present state of health. In order to keep the 
tone of her letter it is given in a literal translation without 
changes in vocabulary or construction. 7 
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"Your letter reached me last Saturday and it has been 
necessary to have it translated because outside of the French 
I have no notion of the English. Your letter has been one 
of many I have received from all over the world. The Blessed 
Virgin has chosen me several years ago at Lourdes, and His 
Eminence, Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, has given 
the canonical process of my cure. 

"You know through the Bureau of Medical Constata- 
tions everything on the medical order, but if you need more 
information, you have only to tell me; since you have my 
exact address now the mail will go faster. 

"Of my sojourn at Lourdes where I arrived very ill I 
have kept only the memory of receiving Extreme Unction 
since I stayed in a coma for a number of hours. I doubted 
my cure the following days. I really understood only a few 
days later from X rays and the negative analysis, but for all 
who took care of me the same morning the miracle was too 
apparent and left them no doubt. 

"In a few seconds I had been transplanted from the edge 
of the grave back to life without any feeling. 

"My life is: Married for eleven years, I am the mother of 
two children, Josette, who will be eight years on September 
6, and Bernard who will be five, September 26. 1 am in very 
good health. I take care of the house and help my husband 
who took back a commercial business in this part of the 
country about ten months ago. I am very busy, but I am 
happy very happy as it is permitted one to be here on this 
earth. My life is oriented toward Lourdes. It could not be 
otherwise. My health always remains good, except for a few 
little things without importance. 
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''Enclosed Is a picture of my two children. If you need 
more information with more details, tell me in all sim- 
plicity. I have written a multitude of letters and have given 
conferences which must serve the Blessed Mother who cured 
me." 

This next case history is also that of a woman dying of 
tuberculosis. Mile. Jeanne Fretel was cured in 1948 ; her cure 
was proclaimed miraculous in 19 5 O. 8 As a child, she had 
always been delicate. During her infancy she had measles, 
scarlatina, and diphtheria. In January, 1938, after some in- 
testinal disorder she was operated on for appendicitis. A 
month later she left the hospital, but in August she was back 
again because of the same pains and because her stomach 
was becoming enlarged and hardened. Treatment brought 
some relief, and she returned to her home. In March, 1939, 
however, having become completely bedridden, she re-en- 
tered the hospital for the third time, and Dr. Maruelle oper- 
ated on her for a tuberculosis cyst with adhesions. The 
immediate result of this operation was satisfactory, but the 
amelioration did not last long. In September she suffered in- 
creasingly violent pains and convulsions. On March 18, 
1940, she again entered the hospital. 

She was operated on four times for a fistula which kept 
returning. The stomach always remained hard and swollen, 
and in January, 1946, she entered the tuberculosis sanato- 
rium of Pessac; in April, she went from there to a san- 
atorium at La Benne-Ocean, and remained until December. 
She did not improve. 

Following her stay at the last sanatorium, she had two 
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more surgical operations. The second operation, for an in- 
fection in the jawbone, left her with only three teeth on the 
tipper jaw and six on the lower. She returned to the Hos- 
pital of Pontchaillou on December 3, 1946 et in order to 
die/ 1 she said. Extreme Unction was given to her for the 
second time. Her condition became worse daily. Heart 
weakness put her life in additional danger, and for the 
third time in five years she received the Last Sacraments. 
Each day three or four injections of morphine were given 
her. The doctors agreed that here was a clear case of tuber- 
cular peritonitis, further complicated by meningitis. And 
at this time, in this very grave state of health, the patient 
left for Lourdes on October 4, 1948. She was completely 
prostrate and did not even know where they were taking her. 

Here is Mile. FretePs own account of her illness and her 
cure. It is a sworn deposition in her dossier and contains 
personal details of considerable interest. 9 

ct Since my childhood and until my cure I have not known 
good health. From January 22, 193 8, to August, 1946 I had 
thirteen operations; eight were abdominals; January 22, 
1938; March, 1939; May, 1941; December, 1941; July, 
1942; July, 1943; September, 1943; and November, 1944. 
In 1940 Dr. Alphonse Pelle diagnosed a tuberculosis periton- 
itis. I made a sojourn of one year in a sanatorium at Haut 
Leveque (Girond), then at Labenne-Ocean (Landes), 
where I had five operations, three in July, 1946, of the upper 
jaws for osteomyelitis, then on each foot in August, 1946. 
I received Extreme Unction three times February, 1943; 
October, 1946; and September, 1948. 

"In December, 1946, the doctors of the sanatorium sent 
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me to the Hospice of Ponchaillon to die. From 1938 to 1948 
Doctors MarneUe and Alphonse Pelle gave me on different 
occasions ultraviolet X rays, diathermy, and so on* 

^In April, 1948, a last treatment of streptomycin was 
given for a month, which relieved my pains for a short 
while. For eighteen months my temperature varied between 
100 and 102 in the morning and went down to 96 and 95 
in the evening. During the long months since 1940 I had 
not been able to eat anything. I received food by injection; 
then shots of morphine, four or five, every twenty-four 
hours. Along in July, after the treatments of streptomycin, 
symptoms of meningitis appeared. Pus was coming out in 
abundance from the body orifices; it was followed by black 
blood, just as it is said in the medical file and in the Journal 
of the Grotto, June, 1950. 

"Besides that, I had more frequent cardiac weaknesses. 
In June, 1948, friends suggested I go with the October Pil- 
grimage of the Rosary in charge of the Dominican Fathers 
of Rennes. The Reverend Father Agez, Regional Director, 
offered me hospitalization; but from the beginning of the 
month of July until October I remember nothing and know 
only what was told to me later. 

"September 29, 1948, I received Extreme Unction for 
the third time. I left for Lourdes October 4, arriving there 
the next day. Dying, I do not recall my departure or my 
trip or even my pilgrimage for the first two days. On the 
6th and 7th I was taken to Mass at the Grotto but I did not 
know about it. On Thursday evening someone transported 
me to the Esplanade for the Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Friday morning I was carried to the Mass for the 
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patients which was celebrated at the altar of St. Bernadette 
on the Esplanade. A priest passed along the rows to give 
Holy Communion to the patients, and it was only at the 
request and the insistence of the doctor that the priest gave 
me a small particle of the Host. It was then, when I had 
communicated, that I regained consciousness and I realized 
I was at Lourdes. 

"What emotion I had! But I stayed calm, not thinking 
that I would be cured; my stomach was still very large. 
Someone asked me then how I felt. 'Very well for the mo- 
ment,' I answered. 'I do not suffer at all.* 

"I was given a cup of coffee with milk, which I took 
with great appetite, and which I retained, and then I was 
taken to the Grotto. At the end of a few minutes I felt pos- 
itive that someone took me under the armpits to help me sit 
up; I turned myself to see who helped me, but I saw no one. 
Only a few patients were lying on their stretchers, as I was. 
I turned myself back facing the Grotto; then I felt the same 
person taking my hands and putting them on my stomach, 
which became instantly deflated and normal again. 

"At this moment I was hungry as I had never been before. 
It is impossible really to tell my emotions. I cannot explain 
the sensation. I myself could not realize this happiness; at 
the moment I asked myself if I didn't come out of a dream. 
But seeing nobody, I thought quickly of a thousand things, 
but not of the Blessed Virgin who had helped me and cured 
me. In writing these memories it seems to me yet that the 
miracle is happening to me again. 

"At noon I was brought back to the Hospital of the 
Seven Sorrows in the Sacred Heart Ward, where the Rev- 
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erend Father Blancherie, O.P., chaplain of Rennes, was 
visiting the sick. New emotion the moment to speak had 
come. The Reverend Father was speaking to two patients. 
Then it was my turn. He asked me, 'How are you?' I an- 
swered, "All right. 5 And that was all. He went to another 
patient, but when he left her I called him back and said, 
*My Father, I don't know what happened to me; but I be- 
lieve that I am cured/ 

"He went for Dr. Guegan of Saint Meenle Grand, who 
examined me and found me very well. Dr. Guegan came 
back in the evening and declared that there was no more 
trace of peritonitis. I asked for food; they gave me soup, 
mashed potatoes, three pieces of bread, and three pieces of 
meat. When I was finished, I asked for more. And someone 
brought me back the same amount. Then I asked for some 
more. The nurse came with something, but less than pre- 
viously, and to finish, she brought me a dish of rice pud- 
ding for dessert. At two o'clock that afternoon, I got up by 
myself without any help. I went to the Baths without aid, 
after having passed many years without moving (three 
years less three months). In the evening I had the same 
dinner as at noon with a good appetite also; then I went to 
sleep. 

"The following morning, the 9th of October, I was taken 
by stretcher to the Bureau de Constatationes. There I was 
examined by five doctors, among whom was Dr. Guyon 
of Mantes. He, who did not know that I had walked the 
evening before, said to me: 'So, if you are cured as you 
pretend, get up. Try to walk; we will see/ 

"Someone wanted to help me get up, but I refused all 
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assistance and started to walk. The doctor noticing my thin- 
ness I had no longer any legs., really started toward me, 
afraid that I would fall. But I held myself firm. Seeing this, 
the doctor started off before me toward the scales where I 
could be weighed. Even though he walked swiftly, I was 
right behind him. I weighed 96.8 pounds. And they told me 
to come back next year. 

"The trip home was not tiring. During the train ride I 
remained standing for a very long time, going to visit the 
sick. They wanted to give me morphine to calm me, but I 
refused and could sleep very well whenever I wished. 

"I took up my work from the moment I returned and 
since my cure at Lourdes, I have remained as well as now. 
I have never taken even an aspirin since/* 

The account in Mile. Fretel's letter is confirmed by nu- 
merous doctors, and by all the medical statistics. On Octo- 
ber, 1948, she walked for the first time since October 17, 
1945. Her stomach again was flat and pliable, not painful to 
the touch. Everything was perfectly normal except her legs, 
which showed the muscular atrophy. 

Dr. A, Pelle declared: "We saw Mile. Fretel the same day 
as her return from Lourdes to Rennes, and examined her; 
we state the complete disappearance of all pathological 
signs. We have examined her regularly thereafter and attest 
the continued health of the patient. Her weight which was 
less than 97 pounds on the 9th of October has passed 128 
pounds. During the first eight days this young lady gained 
about three pounds each day for the first eight days. Her 
temperature is normaL Appetite and sleep very good. From 
the day after her cure she re-entered a very active life 
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which has continued with no pathological recurrence. She 
took up a normal life in the fullness of perfect health* 
Every day she gets up at five-thirty and goes to bed at 
eleven; and she has a most tiring day/ 310 

The second examination was at Lourdes, in October, 
1949, a year after the cure. Before a commission of five doc- 
tors, it was noted that her waist measure was 28 inches and 
her weight about 128 pounds. After this examination, the 
doctors affirmed that the illness had been immediately 
stopped and that there had been no period of recuperation. 
All the symptoms of impending death had disappeared. 
There had been cure without the use of medicine. The 
streptomycin had been given for six weeks without result 
and had been stoped four months before the cure. The doc- 
tors certified that there was no possible medical explanation 
for this cure. It surpassed all laws of nature and science. 

This certification is signed by twenty medical experts. A 
year later, on November 20, 1950, the Archbishop of 
Rennes issued this formal proclamation: 11 

"Ordinance of His Excellency, the Cardinal Archbishop 
on the subject of the cure of MUe. Jeanne Fretel, nurse at 
Rennes. 

tr We, Clement Emile Cardinal Roques of the Sainte Bal- 
bine title, by the grace of God and the Holy See, Arch- 
bishop of Rennes, Dol and Saint Malo; 

"According to the report of the Canonical Commission 
by us constituted for the study of the cure of Mile. Jeanne 
Fretel, nurse at Rennes, in which are related with testi- 
monies worthy of f aith, the conclusions of several doctors 
and specialists; 
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"Considering that these attestations of which the value 
and the authority in the matter are indisputable do not 
leave any doubt on the extreme gravity of the sickness and 
on its instantaneous, perfect, definitive disappearance, out- 
side of any curative material agent, and they demonstrate 
abundantly to our eyes that the cure of which we are talk- 
ing embodies all the supernatural characters; 

"We acknowledge that Mile. Jeanne Fretel, stricken with 
a tuberculous peritonitis, with meningitis and with a very 
grave state of cachexia had been suddenly and radically 
cured on October 8, 1948, at the moment of her Commun- 
ion at the altar of St. Bernadette at Lourdes; 

"And we are judging and declaring that this cure is mirac- 
ulous and must be attributed to a special intervention of 
God by the intercession of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

"Given at Rennes. November 20, 1950." 

In a letter of 1954 to the writer of this book Mile. Fretel, 
signing herself as "Une Miraculee," answered some ques- 
tions about how she felt at the time of her cure and what she 
is doing now. Her letter is translated as literally as possible. 12 

"Excuse me if I have delayed in answering your charm- 
ing letter dated February 24. 1 am overburdened with work 
with the patients at home. Working is, I believe, the best 
way to prove my gratefulness to the Virgin. 

"How many patients would like to be in my place! I 
think of this constantly and I ask myself why I have been 
chosen rather than somebody else. There are so many more 
sick who have more merit than myself of this great grace. 
I do not want to seek to understand the works of God. They 
are impenetrable. As I have accepted without resentment 
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my sickness, I also accept this cure which gives joy to my 
family. 

"What bothers me the most is the mail that I receive 
from the whole world. Then also I am called quite fre- 
quently here and there to testify to my cure, and some show 
me off like a curious animal. But I do not want to refuse 
anybody because I am afraid that if I refuse to show myself 
to a soul in quest of light he might go back more incredulous 
than before. On the contrary, I would like to find more elo- 
quent words to show the truth and the goodness of Jesus. 
On May the 17th, I will be back in Lourdes. And I will not 
forget to pray for all your intentions. "What a joy it is to go 
and give our dear Mother my gratitude. I do that every day, 
of course, but what a joy to go back there where she was 
good enough to heap upon me such a favor and where I will 
find near the Grotto all the ones who suffer and who do not 
have, like me, the joy of the physical cure. 

te That is what the Holy Virgin has done for this poor 
child, abandoned by the doctors, declared incurable and 
who was waiting only for death. I was dying during the trip 
and throughout all the pilgrimage until October 8th. So I 
ask that all who have been touched by this miracle help me 
to send to heaven words of gratefulness and praise to Jesus 
and Mary. . . . 

"P.S. In thanksgiving please say a small prayer for me for 
a very particular intention. I need lots of prayers so that 
the Virgin and her Divine Son will guide me. I enclose some 
souvenir pictures of my cure/' 

She sent three pictures of herself on a stretcher just be- 
fore her cure; just after, standing without support when, 
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as she said, she "no longer had any legs"; and eight days later 
when she had gained more than twenty-five pounds. 

Some months later Mile. Fretel gave permission for her 
writing to be used in this book in the following letter. 

". . . When you know that I have been very busy taking 
care of a patient, you will understand this delay. Of course 
you have all my permission to write in your book about my 
cure especially since it is for the glory of the Virgin. . . . 

"In twelve days I will be at Lourdes. I will not forget to 
pray for your intentions. What a joy it is for me to go back 
where the Virgin pleased to cure me. Every time I think 
about it I hasten to prepare myself by prayer and sacrifices. 

"I ask of you a small prayer because if everything goes 
right I hope to enter The Carmel on the 8th of December. 
Since the age of sixteen I have waited for this day and now 
that I am forty, I think it is time to do it. ... 

". . . Every morning I assist at the 6:30 Mass and there I 
remember all those who suffer and all my loved ones. From 
now on you will be of this number also. . . ." 

Writing from Lourdes a few days later she said: "Near 
Our Lady I have told her all your intentions. The weather 
is beautiful at Lourdes. Lovely ceremonies. At least fifty 
thousand pilgrims. I have been very spoiled by this last 
pilgrimage. . . . Friday is the anniversary of my cure six 
years ago/* 

The fourth and last case history related in detail is that 
of Mile. Gabrielle Clauzel, who was cured in 1943 ; the offi- 
cial pronouncement of this cure as miraculous followed five 
years later, in 1948. 
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Of more than two thousand cases of cures recorded by 
the Medical Bureau at Lourdes since the time of the Appari- 
tions, a great number have taken place without contact 
with the water, by either application or drinking or immer- 
sion. This would seem to refute the false claims of those who 
say that the water contains some unknown force for heal- 
ing. Mile. ClauzePs cure is one of them. It even occurred far 
from Lourdes, in Oran, North Africa. 

Mile. Clauzel suffered from rheumatic spondylitis 
arthritis of the spine. Her sickness began in 1936. During 
the three years between 1936 and 1939, she underwent three 
operations for abdominal abscess with fistula. Then in Oc- 
tober, 1936, her left wrist became swollen and painful; it 
was the beginning of articular rheumatism which was to 
cause great suffering in 1939 when it affected her spine. 

For two months intense abdominal pains continued with 
the result that an operation for appendicitis was thought to 
be necessary. The pains continued and increased, however, 
and after each of the several operations that followed the 
patient was slow to recover. It had now become extremely 
difficult for her to walk and very painful for her to stand. 
She could sit only with her body bent forward, her neck 
could not be straightened, and her head dropped down on 
her chest. 

Mile. Clauzel said that she felt as if she were crawling 
instead of walking. In January, 1939, the patient suddenly 
experienced such violent pains in her back that she could 
not straighten up. The pain had spread to the entire spinal 
column. During hospitalization from January to August, 
clinical and X-ray examination confirmed the diagnosis 
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of arthritis of the spine. There was a slight improvement 
during the summer season; now she was able to sit, but not 
to stand or walk. Mile. Clauzel went from her home in Oran 
on pilgrimage to Lourdes during the month of August, 
1939. As in former years when she had gone to Lourdes, 
she decided to take a few baths in the pool. This year she 
took five, and she asssisted at all the different ceremonies 
of the official annual Pilgrimage from Oran. She could not 
move by her own efforts and was wheeled about in a small 
hospital cart. A slight improvement was noted and it con- 
tinued for a time. When she presented herself to her doctor 
at Oran in September, he told her to be very careful when- 
ever the weather began to change; he did not consider her 
cured of the disease. Disappointed, she returned home to 
comparative comfort and ordinary living. 

As the doctors had predicted, the improvement was not 
permanent. In January, 1940, Mile. Clauzel had a relapse 
which lasted until June. During the summer she was again 
somewhat better, but in November when bad weather 
began she was once more in great pain. Although she had 
carefully followed the course of recommended treatment, 
which included oral and intravenous medication, the sick- 
ness became more serious. The patient was unable even to 
raise herself in her bed; the least movement caused intol- 
erable agony. One after the other the principal organs be- 
came affected. During a period of three months there was 
serious and painful kidney trouble; then the liver and intes- 
tines became infected, and eating became difficult. At the 
same time head pains were continuous and heart pains be- 
gan. Her eyes were barely able to stand the sunlight. 

Nevertheless, in moments of less pain, Mile. Clauzel con- 
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tinned with her office as president of the Friends of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. Her family disapproved of this activity, 
but her doctor thought it of benefit to her health, and it 
was with his approval that she continued to serve the society. 

In 1941, Mile. Clauzel begged her doctor to remove the 
"parrot beaks" from her spine bony growths that were ap- 
parent from X ray. At first he refused, then later performed 
the operation for the sake of building up the patient's 
morale; but the operation was of no benefit. 

In May, 1942, Mile. Clauzel went on a stretcher to help 
manage a Pilgrimage to the Grotto of Meisserghin. Despite 
the consolation and joy of the pilgrimage, she suffered from 
extreme exhaustion. In June another operation for the re- 
moval of <c parrot beaks" was performed with no beneficial 
results. Moreover, the sickness of Mile. Clauzel was becom- 
ing more critical. From the beginning of 1943, she lost 
weight and was so ill that she doubted her recovery. 

She occupied herself, nevertheless, with the work of the 
Friends of Our Lady of Lourdes and thought little of her 
own health. She did not pray to be cured, explaining that 
although she realized that God could do all, other favors 
seemed more necessary than her own cure. 

At the end of July, 1943, Mile. Clauzel's family wished 
to take her to the country, but her health did not permit 
her to travel until a week later. During this week continual 
vomiting and inability to take food further weakened her. 
An acidosis developed, her pulse was accelerated, and it was 
feared that the end was near. Nevertheless, she was taken 
to the country, and Dr. Pamart, her doctor there, declared 
on August 11, that the patient was near death. 

On August 15, the Feast of the Assumption, was the an- 
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niversary pilgrimage to Lourdes of the organization Mile. 
Clauzel had served with such devotion. It was also her birth- 
day. She was making a Novena to the Holy Virgin, and 
Canon A. Capparos was to say Mass for her at Oran. Wish- 
ing to unite herself to the Mass and the prayers being of- 
fered for her, she insisted upon being present because she 
thought that it would be the last time before her death. The 
desire seemed unreasonable, but since it would probably be 
her last request, she was taken on a stretcher to the nearby 
church. 

According to the testimony later laid before the Medical 
Bureau at Lourdes, Mile. Clauzel was brought to the church 
in Oran one hour before the ceremony it was delayed be- 
cause of the confessions of many Italian prisoners of war. 
The Mass, lasting an hour and a half, seemed too long for a 
person as ill as Mile. Clauzel. She gave signs of intense agita- 
tion, especially between the Elevation and the Communion 
of the Mass. Her friends worried about her, thinking that 
she was suffering from extreme exhaustion. Actually, it was 
at that time that she was cured. The priest brought her 
Holy Communion, and immediately afterward she desired 
to get up from her stretcher; but unwilling to believe that 
she was worthy of such a favor, she doubted her cure and 
waited until the church was almost empty before trying to 
get up from her stretcher. At first restrained by her friends, 
she insisted, and to their amazement, raised herself to a sit- 
ting position which for years had been an impossibility. Slid- 
ing off the stretcher, she walked alone towards the altar and 
came back without help of any sort. She remarked, "It 
seems that I am not touching the earth." 
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She was urged to return to the stretcher to be carried 
home, but when she reached the house she got up and ate a 
big lunch coffee with milk, two slices of bread, and two 
cups of milk. At noon she ate ham, sausage, olives, f rench 
fried potatoes, three chops a meal which would have been 
impossible for anyone else who had fasted for so long. That 
evening she ate a boiled beef dinner and other food. 

The instantaneous cure was further manifested by a con- 
tinued increase in weight. She gained nearly three pounds a 
week until she weighed 114 pounds. Her strength came back 
rapidly and her activity astonished everyone. Ten months 
later, during the long Corpus Christi Procession, she carried 
the heavy banner of the Children of Mary; a year later, in 
August, 1944, fully able to go about her work, she gave 
help every morning as an aide in the hospital of Oran, and 
twice donated blood for urgently needed transfusions. 

Gabrielle Clauzel has been described as a woman of good 
sense, sound judgment, and strong piety. Among those who 
testified concerning her sickness and cure were Sister Adele 
of the Trinity Sisters of Oran, who had cared for Mile. 
Clauzel when she went from Oran to Talissy; Doctor Sim- 
merman, who had attended her in the country; Mme. 
Caizerques, sister of the patient with whom she lived; and 
Canon Capparos, curate of Perregaus and chaplain of the 
Society of the Friends of Our Lady of Lourdes in Oran, 
who had realized her desperate state and had said the Mass 
for her in the church of Santa Cruz on the morning of 
August 15. The canon testified to her deep piety and calm 
spirit. 

Others who testified concerning the illness of Gabrielle 
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Clauzel were Dr. Maurin who made a detailed medical re- 
port dated May 21, 1944, and another report for the Medical 
Bureau at Lourdes dated August 24, 1945; and Dr. Maurice 
Vincent, doctor of the Oran Pilgrimage, who testified as to 
her sickness and her cure. 

Further reports and complete reports of investigation, 
testimonies, and X rays of the vertebral column made in 
1939 and 1941, and new ones taken in 1945, were added to 
the file on the case of Mile. Clauzel. In December, 1945, 
more than two years after the cure, her health was still ex- 
cellent, and the report of the office of the Medical Bureau 
of Lourdes signed by eleven doctors, was attached to her 
file. 

Briefly, the extraordinary characteristics of her cure enu- 
merated under the five headings given by Doctors Leuret 
and Bon are: 13 

"1. Absence of all special medication. During six years, 
all means to alleviate her sufferings had failed medication, 
operations, pharmaceutical, and psychological efforts. At 
the very time when death seemed close, and without benefit 
of natural forces, the cure was effected. 

"2. Instantaneousness of the cure. At the beginning of 
Mass, the invalid was in a dying condition. During the Mass 
she felt herself cured. During the day and thereafter she 
went about her work as a normal person, she who, a few 
hours before had been unable to raise her head from the 
pillow. All digestive troubles which had brought about an 
absolute intolerance of food for many months, were sud- 
denly and completely dissolved. 'There is no external ex- 
planation for this sudden recovery/ 
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"3. Absence of convalescence. There was no intermedi- 
ary period when Mile. Clauzel built up her strength. The 
steady, consistent gain in weight, approximately three 
pounds a week, is considered a proof of perfect cure of 
functional disease of stomach and liver which had been 
very seriously affected. 

"4. Persistence of the organic cause of the sickness* 
Functional troubles, very serious because they brought the 
patient near death, were the result of organic sickness. Such 
a cure could not have been due to self-suggestion or to the 
influence of others particularly in view of the fact that the 
patient had not asked for or expected a cure. Her general 
attitude of faith and resignation was manifested not only 
immediately before her cure but was part of the humble* 
sincere piety of her whole life. 

"5. Other remarkable circumstances. The personality of 
the beneficiary, her zeal to propagate devotion to Our Lady 
of Lourdes, the coincidence of her cure with Mass and other 
prayers on August 15, which were said to implore for her 
the favor of a miraculous cure and the fact that according 
to her own admission, she had not asked for her cure all 
these facts preclude the possibility of any such hypothesis 
as outside influence." 

Carefully weighing all evidence the canonical committee 
of investigation instituted by the Bishop of Oran issued the 
following decision: 

* e The case of Mile. Clauzel with the extraordinary charac- 
teristics enumerated places itself in the series of exceptional 
facts, scientifically inexplicable which indicate a supernat- 
ural intervention; 
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"In consequence of which: 

"Hearing the recitation of the cure made by the bene- 
ficiary herself with all the guarantee of sincerity and the 
testimonies of direct witnesses worthy of belief; 

"Seeing the circumstances and the conclusions exposed in 
writing by Dr. Maurin in the complementary certificate of 
August 24, 1945, leading to acknowledgment of the fact of 
instantaneous cure and of its inexplicability by natural 
causes; 

"Seeing that the same conclusions have been admitted 
and authorized by the signatures of twelve doctors gath- 
ered for the examination of this case under the presidency 
of Dr. Vallet at the Office of Medical Constatations of 
Lourdes, September 21, 1945; 

"Seeing that the characteristics which mark this cure 
instantaneous, complete, definitive disposition of a func- 
tional extremely serious disease, without any curative mate- 
rial agent, without any convalescence, without any disap- 
pearance of the organic deformation which was the natural 
cause (X ray shows that the bony lesions causing the com- 
pression of nerves remain) characteristics whose presence 
is attested by men of science of an incontestable value and 
authority, are the sure sign of a supernatural intervention; 

"Seeing the connection which exists between the fact of 
the cure and the prayers addressed to Our Lady of Lourdes 
for the recovery of the beneficiary; 

"The Commission of Investigation, instituted by Your 
Excellency and invoking the Holy Name of God declares: 

"1. It holds for sure the fact of the instantaneous cure, 
without the intervention of any material agent and without 
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any convalescence of Mile. Gabrielle Clauzel, and this despite 
the persistence of organic sickness. 

"2. That in consequence. Your Excellency can, from the 
unanimous opinion of the Commission, pronounce yourself 
in all sureness for the miraculous character of said cure* 

"Made in Oran, March 18, 1948." 14 

The case of Gabriell Clauzel refutes the claim that "sug- 
gestion" may be the cause of cures at Lourdes. Mile. Clauzel 
was not at Lourdes. She did not use any Lourdes water. She 
did not even ask specifically to be cured. 
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F the seventeen extraordinary cures retained 
by the Medical Bureau at Lourdes since 1939, three have 
been those of children. Of the three, however, only the cure 
of Francis Pascal has been confirmed as miraculous, and only 
after ten years of investigation. The case of Guy Leydet is 
still before the investigating committees. The cure of 
Gerard Baillie, age four and a half, who was blind, has been 
refused confirmation because the cure was incomplete, not 
totaL 

When questioned about the confirmation of Gerard's 
cure Dr. Pellissier, acting President of the Medical Bureau, 
replied in July, 1954, "It is admitted that there was a super- 
natural intervention, but the cure was not sufficiently com- 
plete." 1 

This is the story of the boy's cure. 

In the summer of 1947, Gerard Baillie was a child of four 
and a half. Pulled along by the hand, he f ollowed his mother 
along the steep, rocky Way of the Cross at Lourdes, depend- 
ing completely upon her guidance because he was totally, 
incurably blind. 
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At the age of two, Gerard had been given a general an- 
aesthetic before an operation for hernia. Soon, thereafter, 
the first signs of the disease which caused his blindness were 
manifested. By the time Gerard was two and a half, he was 
totally blind and was sent to a school for blind children at 
Arras, France. During the next two years, he was examined 
by several eminent doctors; each of them giving the same 
diagnosis chorio-retinitis bilateral and double opticatro- 
phy. On one certificate the doctor had underlined the fur- 
ther notation, Incurable Blindness. 

In 1947, when he was past four, little Gerard was taken 
to Lourdes and was examined there by other doctors and 
again he was pronounced totally, incurably blind, with the 
same diagnosis as before. The disease consists of a progres- 
sive and infective degeneration of the internal film of the 
eye the chorioid and the retina. Little by little because of 
the destruction of the visual organs, the visual field shrinks; 
when the destruction reaches the optical nerve, it is in turn 
atrophied, and blindness is complete and incurable. 

That summer day, the fourth of his pilgrimage at 
Lourdes, the child and his mother climbed the Way of the 
Cross. At the third station Gerard was blind. At the fourth, 
he could see. **You have a pretty dress," he said to his aston- 
ished mother. 

At the Medical Bureau that evening he was examined 
carefully by the doctors. At that time he was seeing as 
though he were looking through two separate tubes which 
did not give him proper perspective, but he could indicate 
near objects with his finger and he was able to accept ob- 
jects that were offered to him* Next day he ran about and 
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played at tlie hospital, and in the elevator he took delight in 
pushing the elevator buttons. 

For further examination he was taken to Paris to the 
great Dr. Camps, a skeptic, who gave him a most thorough 
professional examination and finally declared that the child 
had chorio-retinitis bilateral with double opticatrophy, as 
had all the others before him, and then he added, "He can- 
not see, and he is not supposed to see/' 

But the little boy was seeing. A child of four could hardly 
simulate the act of seeing in the face of such rigid examina- 
tion any more than he could have pretended to be blind for 
the previous two years at the school for the blind which he 
had attended. 

Returning to Lourdes by car, he pointed at the moun- 
tains and was especially delighted at the beautiful sunshine 
on their snow covered summits. Again and again he clapped 
his hands and shouted in glee and asked, "Mother, what is 
that . . . And what is that?" 

The next day he left Lourdes and returned to the school 
for the blind, but when it was learned that he could see, of 
course, he was transferred to another school, Saint John 
Baptist at Dunkirk. 

Gerard continued as a pupil at the school, walking to and 
from school each day on national highways over which 
there is much traffic. At school he was able to read, write, and 
work arithmetic as well as the others in his class and accord- 
ing to his age. 

A year after the cure Gerard returned to Lourdes and was 
examined by Dr. Smith, a renowned ophthalmologist from 
Glasgow. After a long and careful examination, the doctor 
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gave the same diagnosis chorio-retinitis and bilateral op- 
ticatrophy and said that the boy could not see. Yet 
Gerard was seeing: he read from a paper, he added and sub- 
tracted numbers that had been silently written on a paper, 
he recognized objects put on the table to test him, and 
distinguished colors that were put before him. 

The Lourdes Medical Bureau turned the boy's case over 
to the national medical commission in Paris. The result of 
the next examination, some time later, by Dr. Lexant of 
Lille was not unexpected. He declared that it did not seem 
possible that Gerard Baillie had ever had the bilateral infec- 
tion and atrophy because he did not have them any more. 
"And," he added, "the cure of such diseases is most extra- 
ordinary something I have never seen before." 

For two years the child had been seeing without the neces- 
sary visual organs for seeing, and now the destroyed visual 
organs, the chorioid, the retina, and the optic nerve, which 
had been atrophied for two years, had been regenerated. 
The regeneration of an optic nerve after so long a period of 
atrophy is, doctors say, extraordinary to the extent that 
it does not happen by natural healing powers. 

Gerard Baillie does not see perfectly; his vision is less than 
normal, and his cure has not been proclaimed a miracle. 
Yet medical science has no explanation for even this partial 
cure. 

The most recent miraculous cure of a child is that of 
Francis Pascal. His cure of 1938 was proclaimed miraculous 
in 1952. The official documents pertaining to the cure of 
this child confirmed as miraculous only after so many years 
of delay are the best demonstration of the special difficulties 
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the child's cure was beset by. These individual documents, 
though necessarily repetitious, bring out the thoroughness 
of reports and investigations. Other charts and records are, 
of course, also part of the dossier on the case. The documents 
here given are translated from the report of the Canonical 
Commission to the Archbishop of Aix, Aries and Embrun. 2 

"YOUR EXCELLENCY: In virtue of your Excellency's stat- 
ute under date of April 26, 1947, the canonical council 
charged with the investigation of the cure of young Francis 
Pascal, which happened during the diocesan pilgrimage to 
Lourdes on August 31,1938, after a precise study of all the 
documents put at its disposal, begs the honor to submit the 
following report to Your Excellency. 

te l. THE FACTS: Francis Pascal, born on October 2nd 
1934, was in good health until December, 1937. At this 
time he was attacked by meningitis. Following this and in 
spite of constant care, eye trouble and limb paralysis in- 
creased gradually. In March, 1938, a spinal puncture was 
made and an analysis of the cerebral spinal fluid. The fol- 
lowing 3rd of May, Dr. Polge, an ophthalmologist, after an 
examination, declared: "the pupils react very little to the 
light, the transparency of the eye is normal, the veins within 
the eye are dialated and there is a certain degree of pallor of 
the optic nerve." 

The child was regularly attended to and nursed until 
June, 1938. At that time there was paralysis of the limbs 
and complete blindness. The case seemed hopeless; no treat- 
ment brought any result. 

Toward the end of August, on the point of going to 
Lourdes with the Aix Diocesan Pilgrimage, the child was 
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still in the same state as was certified by Dr. Darde, tie at- 
tending doctor, and verified by Dr. J. Roman, doctor of the 
pilgrimage. 

On August 21, coming out of a second bath at Lourdes, 
the child, caried by his mother, began to see the light and 
the objects around him. His mother was carrying him from 
the pool when suddenly he pointed his finger at a tricycle 
and asked about it. Back at Beaucaire he could move his 
legs and start walking. He is looked on as cured. 

The child's disease certainly existed a serious disease re- 
fractory to every treatment, with no hope of improvement, 
still less of cure. From June, 193 8, it was considered as hope- 
less. It was a case of paralysis of the limbs and complete 
blindness following an infectious meningitis. Toward the 
end of June, 1938, Dr. Roman saw the child. He verified 
the blindness and the non-use of the limbs: flabby paralysis 
of the lower limbs and non-coordination of the upper limbs. 

In view of the young patient's admission to the Pilgrim- 
age, Doctor Darde wrote the following certificate: "July 
19th, 1938. 1, Doctor Darde, declare that I attended young 
Francis Pascal, age four, for consequences of the meningitis, 
with paraplegia of lower limbs and complete blindness. The 
above lesions observed four months ago are in a stationary 
state and seem influenced by no treatment whatsoever/' 

Dr. Roman, the pilgrimage doctor, examined the child 
and confirmed Dr. Darde's declaration: "I was the train 
doctor and am able to confirm that certificate of my col- 
league of Beaucaire." 

The cure of Francis Pascal is equally certain. Upon hk 
return from Lourdes, the boy was again taken by his mother 
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to Dr. Darde, who verified personally the disappearance of 
the paralysis and the regained eyesight. Later, on November 
9, 193 8, he gave the following certificate: "I, Doctor Darde, 
declare that I gave my attention to young Francis Pascal, 
age four, from December 17, 1937, to June 14, 1938. This 
child, who had been seen in consultation by Doctors Julian 
from Tarascon, Barron from Avignon, Dufoix from Nimes, 
and Polge, oculist of Aries, was attacked by aseptic, cere- 
bral spinal meningitis. (Doctor Lesbros' analysis Avig- 
non.) At the cessation of regular cure of meningitis June 14, 
1938, this patient showed paralysis of the four limbs; visual 
sharpness was non-existent; the child did not perceive the 
light and did not distinguish day from night. An examina- 
tion of Dr. Polge in May, 1938, concluded with a totally 
unfavorable prognosis. Towards August 20th, the child was 
to be brought to Lourdes. I had to re-examine him. The 
state verified in June was identical paralysis of the limbs, 
no eyesight. 

"Back from Lourdes a few days later, Mme. Pascal 
brought the child to me. He was walking. I ascertained the 
disappearance of paralysis and the return of the eyesight. He 
walked normally except for a slight stagger. From that day, 
improvement has kept on and has even increased. This new 
state happened after a bath in the Lourdes water. Medically 
speaking, such result cannot be explained." 

On December 9th, 1938, Dr. Julian confirmed Dr. 
Darde's observations. Also Dr. Roman ascertained in De- 
cember that the child walked normally and distinguished 
perfectly all the objects around him. In June, 1939, after an 
examination of the patient, Dr. Darde declared that the 
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cure obtained In Lourdes had been maintained; the child 
walked correctly and recognized perfectly the different ob- 
jects presented to him. 

Because of the war. It was only in October, 1946, eight 
years later, that Francis Pascal's case could be presented to 
the Medical Bureau in Lourdes. At that time documents 
given by Dr. Roman and others were examined (the child 
was not able to come himself until the next year). The 
study of these documents and the discussion by the eleven 
doctors present, under the presidency of Dr. Vallet, ended 
with the signatures of these two men to the following con- 
clusions: "Existence and positive organic character of the 
disease, that is to say, cerebral spinal meningitis with flabby 
paralysis of the lower limbs and uncoordination of the up- 
per limbs; the disease leaving no hope of improvement and 
bettering. After a second bath in the Lourdes water, sudden 
cessation of symptoms, complete return of eyesight, of mo- 
tion, of all physical functions. Therefore a sure cure which 
has been maintained for eight years. No explanation can be 
given for the instantaneous disappearance of the disease and 
its symptoms. Lourdes, October, 1946." 

In July, 1947, Francis Pascal returned to Lourdes and 
was the object of a new study of his case under the direction 
of the new president, Dr. Francois Leuret. Fifteen doctors 
then present among whom were four professors con- 
firmed the conclusions drawn on October 2, 1946. Even so, 
the Medical Bureau held still one more examination and 
stated positively, over the signatures of twenty doctors: 
"The cure of Francis Pascal in Lourdes comes beyond any 
human explanations and has been maintained for ten years. 
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We are therefore in the presence of a number of testimonies 
and special proofs, showing the existence of a serious disease 
and of its positive cure, humanly unaccountable. 

"Having stated the medical report, can we affirm from 
the viewpoint of theology that in Lourdes Francis Pascal has 
benefited by intervention of Our Lady and that his return 
to a normal, persistent health must be attributed to that 
intervention? Is his a really miraculous cure, in the strictly 
theological sense of the word that is to say, not being ex- 
plained in any way by natural causes and therefore requir- 
ing necessarily, directly, and exclusively the action of the 
primary cause that is to say, God due to the all-powerful 
intercession of Our Lady? 

"Keeping in mind Dr. Darde's conclusions and those of 
the many doctors who have taken part in the meetings of 
the Medical Bureau, we have the right to answer affirm- 
atively. In the case of Francis Pascal all of the conditions 
required by Pope Benedict XIV obtained: existence of the 
disease serious organic disease, with no hope of bettering, 
refractory to any treatment, looked upon as hopeless, no 
medicine having been used for months; a sudden, perfect 
cure, perfectly maintained thereafter; this cure having been 
preceded by no treatment, and not attributable to any 
natural order." 

"Therefore," as the canonical commission reported from 
Aix on December 10, 1948, to the bishop, "may it please 
Your Excellency to declare the miraculous character of 
Francis Pascal's cure that occurred in Lourdes, August 31, 
193 8, and due to the intervention of Our Lady, all powerful 
over the Heart of her Divine Son." 
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The report of the canonical commission was thus given 
from the theological point of view, as was also the following 
decree of His Excellency, the Archbishop of Aix, Aries, Em- 
brun, recognizing the miraculous character of the cure. 
Since decrees on miraculous cures are comparatively rare, 
the one concerning Francis Pascal is given in full: 

"Charles de Provencheres, through God's grace and the 
authority of the Holy Father, Archbishop of Aix, Aries, 
Embrun, to the Clergy and faithful of our diocese. 

"Greetings and blessings in Our Lord, Jesus Christ. In 
August, 1938, the Aix Pilgrimage took to Lourdes a child 
of less than four years blind, paralyzed in four limbs. He 
was Francis Pascal, born October 2, 1934. Dr. Darde of 
Beaucaire who attended the child certified that the patient 
suffered from 'meningitis with paraplegia of the lower 
limbs, and complete blindness' and that the lesions seemed 
influenced by no treatment whatever. Dr. Roman, doctor 
of the pilgrimage, confirmed the veracity of the certificate 
given by his colleague. 

"On August 31, 1938, after a second bath in the water, 
Francis Pascal recovered his eyesight and the use of his limbs. 
Back from Lourdes, he was examined by Dr. Darde who 
verified the cure and concluded, e medically speaking we can- 
not explain such a result/ 

"The cure was continuous. No pilgrimage taking place 
during the war, young Pascal's case could not be submitted 
to the Medical Bureau before October, 1946. Then eleven 
doctors declared, c No medical explanation can be given for 
the instantaneous disappearance of the disease and its 
symptonis* 
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"The child was taken to Lourdes in July, 1947. He was 
examined by fifteen doctors; they all confirmed the first 
conclusions. 

"At our request the case was again discussed by the Med- 
ical Bureau on September 1, 1948. We have been present at 
the debate of the twenty doctors present then. We have 
asked them if they had in hand all the notes necessary for 
discussion of the case. All said, 'Yes. 3 After a close study of 
the report, no doctor hesitated to certify it. 

"Here is the conclusion of the official report they all 
signed: 

" The doctors present maintain they have formed their 
decision on the cure of Francis Pascal who, blind and para- 
lyzed in 1938, can now see and walk and this from his 
stay in Lourdes, the 26th of August, 1938. They declare 
they are not able to explain this cure, that it happened with 
no use of medicine, that it has been going on for ten years 
in a word, that it comes beyond nature's laws.* 

"In the meantime, we had constituted a canonical com- 
mission to examine the truth of the facts summed up above, 
and the consequences to be drawn from the conclusion of 
the Medical Bureau. This commission was composed of 
Monsignor Monnier, Vicar General; Canons Costes and 
Andrieux, Superiors of the Lower and Upper Seminaries; 
Father Mouly, professor in the Upper Seminary; and Rev- 
erend Father Franck, a former professor at the French Sem- 
inary in Rome. 

"In December, 1948, this commission established its re- 
port. This report contained a concise study of the facts, 
medical certificates; and it concluded with, "We are in the 
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presence of a great amount of testimony and special proofs 
showing the existence of a serious disease and positive cure, 
humanly unaccountable. . . . [There follows the report of 
the Commission already given.] 

ee . . . Therefore: Having seen the different medical cer- 
tificates and especially Doctor Darde's, July 19, 1938, 
November 9, 1938, June 5, 1939; and Doctor Julian's, 
December 6, 1938; 

"Having seen the reports of the Canonical Commission 
constituted by us given on the 10th and the 17th of Decem- 
ber 1948; THE HOLY NAME OF GOD BEHSTG CALLED UPON, 

in virtue of the authority given us in such matter by the 
Council of Trent, and submitting our decision to the Holy 
Father's authority, we judge and declare that Francis Pas- 
cal's cure, which occurred at Lourdes on August 31, 1938, 
is miraculous and must be attributed to a special interven- 
tion of the Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of God. 

"Given at Aix, the 3 1st of May, 1949, on the Feast of the 
Holy Virgin Mediatrix of All Graces." 

A more recent cure of a third little child at Lourdes has 
not yet been declared miraculous and is still under examina- 
tion by medical experts. 3 At the age of two and one-half, 
Guy Leydet suffered an infantile encephalopathy a men- 
ingitis which left him alive, but with his four limbs para- 
lyzed and a total idiot. Fourteen months after the attack of 
the disease, he had the look of an old person. He was stupid, 
unconscious, and, having lost the little vocabulary he had 
acquired in babyhood, he could express himself only with 
guttural sounds. He could not recognize anyone. All efforts 
to cure him had failed. 
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In 1946 the child was brought to Lourdes. On October 6 9 
he was placed in the pool by his mother. He immediately 
opened his eyes, looked about him with interest, and pro- 
nounced the name "mother/* The following days he was 
moving his arms and legs normally, and the doctor advised 
the parents to "re-educate" him. 

In less than a year, on September 27, 1947, Guy Leydet 
was brought again to Lourdes. During the intervening 
months the child had learned to walk, to read and write a 
few words, to draw crudely, and to speak again. He was 
thoroughly examined for two hours by Dr. Bailly, then 
head of a clinic in Paris, and since then chief pediatrician at 
Rouen, who submitted the child to a series of tests. His ver- 
dict was that the child was normal. Subsequently many 
discussions were held concerning the case which is still 
under investigation. The cure may or may not be declared 
a miracle but it is extraordinary. 
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L/R. GEORGES BERTRIN, a leading writer 
about Lourdes and Its wonders in the 1 890's, estimated that 
during the first fifty years after the Apparitions there were 
four thousand cures. He does not say that all of these were 
complete cures, or that they were miracles. It is conceded 
that the greater number of them were ameliorations and 
could be explained through natural causes. But still there 
were others that were extraordinary beyond any natural 
explanation. 

In the early days after the Apparitions, cures were re- 
corded by the Missionaries of the Grotto. In 1 8 62, after four 
years of investigating by a commission of sixteen members, 
the Church recognized six of these first cures as miraculous. 
But during the next forty-six years no canonical judgments 
were made. 

Extraordinary cures continued, however, in great num- 
bers. The faithful believed in them, and many doctors con- 
sidered them beyond all natural explanation. In November, 
1906, at the suggestion of Pope Pius X, who had been aware 
of the happenings at Lourdes, several diocesan canonical 
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commissions were established. In each diocese where cured 
persons lived, the commissions investigated and judged the 
supernatural character of the cures. Beginning with 1908 
and continuing until 1913, the official list of authenticated 
miracles included the names of thirty-two persons. During 
the next thirty-three years (until 1946) there were no ca- 
nonical judgments. Since 1946, only twelve cures have been 
proclaimed miraculous interventions through the interces- 
sion of Our Lady of Lourdes. 1 

Looking over these recorded authentic miracles, one learns 
that cures at Lourdes occur at varying times and in various 
places at the Grotto, at the Baths, in the hotels for the 
sick, and even en route home. Miracles occur in an instant, 
in an hour, in a day, but time is always an element; for a 
cure to be miraculous it must be effected in a time and man- 
ner that cannot be explained by natural laws of healing. 
Some persons are cured at the first bath; some, after several 
baths or during a later pilgrimage; some are cured without 
taking the baths. 

Amelie Hebert was cured of tuberculosis of the lungs in 
the first bath, which she had insisted upon entering against 
the advice of her doctors. 

Yvonne Aumaitre, born club-footed and taken at the age 
of two to Lourdes, was cured after the third bath; and 
Joachime Dehaut, plagued for twelve years with a gan- 
grenous ulcer of the right leg from ankle to knee, was cured 
after the second bath. M. FAbbe Fiamma (who died two 
years later of pneumonia in 1917) received instant and per- 
manent cure of arthritis and ulcers in the first bath. Marie 
Borel suffered with a number of fistulae for six years. On 
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the fifth day of her pilgrimage four of them closed; on the 
sixth day the remaining two closed at the very instant her 
feet touched the water of the baths. 

Cures may occur at Lourdes at any time or place, and not 
always at the Baths. Sometimes the patient is alone, some- 
times in the midst of thousands. You will remember Therese 
Rouchel was praying alone in Rosary Church near the altar 
when the bandage on her diseased face fell on her open 
prayer book. Gabriel Gargam, totally disabled for years, 
found himself completely and instantly cured during the 
Procession of the Blessed Sacrament. He stood up and began 
to follow the procession. 

Jeanne Fretel, after three years of severe illness and sev- 
eral days of unconsciousness awoke with a feeling of well- 
being and perfect health during the Mass at the outdoor 
Chapel of St. Bernadette. That same afternoon she walked 
alone to the Grotto and to the Baths a distance of several 
blocks. Louise Jamain dying of tuberculosis, awoke during 
the night at the Asile to find herself well and strong. Mme. 
Bire recovered her sight instantly at the Grotto. 

Some cures are effected during the space of a few hours 
or a few days. Take for instance the case of Mme. Gibault 
who was cured in 1947. She had been an epileptic from the 
age of fifteen. Because of frequent attacks of this disease 
and the falls occasioned by it, she had also suffered a fracture 
of the left leg, a fracture of the spine causing complete 
paralysis of the lower limbs, and a skull fracture resulting 
in deafness and great dizziness at the least motion. She had 
also painful attacks of asthma. 

This very ill woman arrived at Lourdes on September 15, 
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1947. On September 1 6, during the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament, with the sensation of sudden intense physical 
pain, she sat up. The next day Mme. Gibault was able to 
stand in spite of the former fracture of her leg, and by eve- 
ning she was able to walk. 

Some of the cures at Lourdes are accompanied by pain; 
other cures are effected without the patient's having any 
special feeling at the time of the healing. Sick persons may 
feel anguish; they may faint or tremble or become pale as 
death or feel intense cold. Afterwards there will be a sudden 
sensation of calm and well-being. In some cases there occurs 
intense physical pain. It is of short duration and seems to be 
in some manner correlated to the instantaneousness of the 
cure. 

As soon as Marie Lebranchu was placed in the water of the 
Baths she experienced violent pain in her head and face and 
paralyzed side of her body, and she uttered piercing cries 
that could be heard outside of the Baths. This young girl, 
sickly most of her life, was at the time of her sudden cure, 
suffering from lupus which had destroyed much of her 
face, ulcers on her body, paralysis of her left arm and leg, a 
right facial paralysis, and tuberculosis of the lungs. She had 
been unable to retain solid food for some months. Yet, she 
walked alone from the Baths, and went to pray at the 
Grotto. 

Marie Lemarchand, cured suddenly in the Baths of lupus, 
experienced severe pain in the face. 

In the case of Joachime Dehaut, a gangrenous wound 
which had spread from ankle to knee, a deformation of the 
right hip, and a retraction of muscles of the leg, all were 
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healed in a few seconds in the Baths. The deep, large ulcer 
had been seen by other travelers on the train, who were 
disturbed by its odor. The first immersion in the pool ef- 
fected no cure, but the patient suffered intense pain. Dur- 
ing the second immersion, a few hours later, she again ex- 
perienced violent pain in her leg; then she had a sense of 
great calm, and all pain disappeared. Her leg had become 
straight again, and the ulcer had healed completely. This 
leg, which had been draining, was immediately covered 
with new skin that thickened and whitened little by little. 

Gabrielle Durand was twenty years old when she was first 
taken to Lourdes. At that time she was suffering from Pott's 
disease, pulmonary tuberculosis, and a hip disease. She was 
not even slightly cured during the first pilgrimage. The 
following August, Gabrielle Durand was taken to Lourdes 
a second time. Her previous grave illness had been further 
complicated by tubercular peritonitis and an infection of 
the brain. Her fever had been dangerously high, and she 
was often delirious during these months; by August she 
was suffering intensely. 

There were no results during the first few days of her 
second visit to Lourdes. On the fifth day, Sunday afternoon 
during the Procession, she tried to raise herself but fell back 
exhausted and in great pain. She remained unconscious 
until about 10 o'clock Monday morning when she was car- 
ried to the Baths and immersed after much hesitation. She 
was instantly cured. At the time of her cure she felt excru- 
ciating pain, as though she were being crushed, she said aft- 
erwards. Her twisted leg, which had been shortened two 
inches, was immediately restored to normal length. 
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At the Medical Bureau where she was carried (though 
she begged to walk) she was made to twist and turn, to sit 
and walk and flex the muscles of her back. There was no 
pain nor stiffness. The cure was instantaneous and com- 
plete. She walked normally and returned home by train 
just like an ordinary traveler. There remained no trace of 
tuberculosis of the lungs or peritoneum or bone, except for 
a small scar on one lung and another on her back where an 
incision had been made for the removal of pus from the 
spinal column. 

On the other hand, the tubercular bone in the heel of 
twelve-year-old Clementine Trouve was healed before the 
eyes of those assisting her as soon as her foot was placed in 
the water. There was no pain whatever; she felt only a 
sense of being cured, and she knew that she could walk. 

Gabriel Gargam, the man paralyzed from the waist down 
and with gangrenous sores on his legs for some years, lay on 
his stretcher during the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Suddenly he knew the absence of pain, tried to rise, and fell 
back on his stretcher; then he did rise and start to walk, 
although his muscles had been atrophied for such a long 
time. 

Although the cures most frequently reported at Lourdes 
are those of tuberculosis, cancer, blindness, and paralysis, 
other cures frequently mentioned include disease of the 
brain, the bones, and the digestive organs. There are cures 
of tumors, and of diseases of the ear, the skin and the cir- 
culatory system. It has been said that more than a hundred 
and fifty diseases have been cured through the intercession 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. 2 
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The three following case histories given in summary have 
just recently been declared miracles, yet they have received 
little or no publicity in the American press. 

The first of these concerns Mme. Rose Martin, whose cure 
of cancer in 1947, was declared miraculous two years later. 
The Bulletin of the International Medical Association of 
Lonrdes y January 1, 1954, gives the report of the Diocesan 
Canonical Council: 3 

"On Thursday, May 5, 1949, at the offices of the Bishop, 
a special canonical committee gathered under the guidance 
of Msgr. Remond, Bishop of Nice, in order to examine the 
miraculous character of the cure of Mme. Rose Martin, liv- 
ing in Nice. 

"The Council was composed of Msgr. Alex Giraud as 
president; Canon Heitz Michael, Chancellor of the Diocese, 
as secretary; the Superior of the Senior Seminary, Betrand 
Duhour; Canon Carmignani, parish priest of St. Paul's, 
Nice; and Dean Max d'Oreye, Master of Theology. 

"The report examined by the Council was issued by the 
Medical Bureau in Lourdes and has been passed upon by the 
National Medical Council in Paris. It contained, besides, the 
technical notices from the Nice and Lourdes hospitals, let- 
ters from Dr. Francois Leuret, President of the Bureau; 
from Dr. Oberlin, President of the National Council in 
Paris; from Dr. Fay, Mme. Rose Martin's physician; and 
Dr. Strobino, doctor of the Pilgrimage of Nice to Lourdes 
in 1947. 

" After a complete reading of the report it was agreed 
that, according to the words of Dr. Leuret, c Mme. Rose 
Martin's case comes beyond any natural explanation/ 
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"Mme. Martin, age forty-five in 1947, a married woman 
and housewife, suffered for two years from uterine cancer 
which was confirmed by a biopsis at Dr. Daumas 5 laboratory 
at Nice. On February 19, 1946, she was operated on at the 
Pasteur Hospital by Dr. Barrata. Complications followed. 
Another operation was performed in October. 

"Some months later, on April 25, 1947, a thorough med- 
ical examination revealed an alarming progress of the dis- 
ease that responded to no medical aid. The patient became 
progressively weaker. 

"On June 30, Mme. Martin was brought to Lourdes in a 
continuous state of coma. After the third bath (July 3, 
1947) she was able to get up; she was without pain and she 
had a voracious appetite. But, only gradually aware of her 
cure, she did not openly tell her friends. When she returned 
to Nice, she again visted her doctor and he certified that 
there was complete absence of disease and a return to normal 
health. 

"Mme. Martin gained 35 pounds during the next ten 
months; 50 pounds before July 1948 a year after her cure 
when she returned to Lourdes for a second examination 
there. She had taken no medicine and she had resumed her 
strenuous work in the house. 

"The Council unanimously agreed that the cure pre- 
sented the character of a miraculous cure. The decision was 
that the cure was obtained through the intervention of God 
at Lourdes at the time of the bath in the water of the Grotto ; 
that the cure was relatively instantaneous and that its dura- 
tion was proven beyond doubt. . . ." 
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The two cures following were proclaimed miraculous In 
1952. 4 

Mile. Marie Therese Canin is the daughter of tuberculous 
parents. Her father, gassed in 1914, died in 1918 of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Her mother also died of tuberculosis, 
and two of her sisters had sojourns in sanatoriums. In her 
childhood Mile. Canin suffered repeated attacks of bron- 
chitis, and when she was twenty-four the first manifesta- 
tion of tuberculosis of the bone appeared. During two years 
the patient had continual pain, and she lost weight. In 
November, 1936, X rays showed the existence of Pott's dis- 
ease, and the patient was encased in a plaster cast for ten 
months. In September, 1937, Mile. Canin developed peri- 
toneal reaction and digestive trouble, and her abdomen be- 
came swollen and painful. At Marseilles, where she lives, she 
received physiotherapy treatment. In February an explor- 
atory abdominal operation was performed, and the ap- 
pendix was removed. A kidney infection made necessary 
another operation, with consequences long and painful. 
Other complications developed, and in December, 1938, 
Mile. Canin was again encased in a body cast. Afterwards 
for several months she was able to walk and to perform a 
few tasks. 

In November, 1939, however, the patient had to be 
placed in a new cast, and she remained in bed for nearly two 
years, until September, 1941, when she returned from the 
sanatorium to her family. With the help of a new ortho- 
pedic girdle she was able to resume some of her occupations 
until 1944. During the year preceding, she had suffered 
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from deficiency in nutrition due to the severe food restric- 
tions of the time. Her abdominal pains as well as pain in her 
hip continued. 

In June, 1944, Mile. Canin could not straighten up and 
was again confined to her bed until January, 1945, when a 
bone graft operation was performed. By October she again 
resumed her work. Her health, however, soon worsened 
again, and in May, 1946, she was in a more serious condition 
than before. She was again sent to a sanatorium. Intense 
cervical pains began, and general health declined. The pa- 
tient returned to Marseilles and a new X ray showed cervical 
decalcification. Mile. Canin was now completely bedridden. 

During the next few months intense abdominal pains re- 
appeared, and tuberculosis developed in the peritoneum. 
The patient was weak and emaciated; the lower extrem- 
ities were swollen with resulting deformity of the feet. Diz- 
ziness, nausea, and stiffness of the neck indicated menigitis. 
Only a little liquid could be taken, and the heart was weak- 
ened. A fistula had f ormed in the peritoneum. 

In this desperate state Mile. Canin left for Lourdes on 
October 6, 1947. Three days later on the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 9, feeling better, she had the strength to get up and 
put on her shoes; it had been nine months since she had 
been able to put on her slippers. She walked; and in the eve- 
ning she had a regular meal at the hospital. 

On October 10, she followed without help the exercises 
of the Pilgrimage. On the same day she was examined at the 
office of the Medical Bureau. Physical examination showed 
only the large operative scars; movements of the thorax 
were painless and normal, taking into account the graft of 
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bone performed in 1945. The doctors present testified to 
an amelioration and decided to see Mile. Canin the follow- 
ing year after more thorough investigation. 

When she returned to her doctor in Marseilles on October 
13, he verified the complete disappearance of all previous 
clinical symptoms, the return to normal of all physiological 
functions, and the disappearance of the fistula, which was 
completely closed. 

Her general state of health improved rapidly; her weight 
increased from approximately seventy-six pounds in Octo- 
ber, 1947, to 110 pounds by June, 1948. Upon her return 
to Lourdes in October, 1948, the thirty-one doctors present 
at the Medical Bureau testified that the cure of Mile. Canin 
surpassed all scientific explanation and that it must be con- 
sidered outside the natural laws. The cure had not been in- 
stantaneous, but the transformation of her illness into per- 
fect health had been rapid enough to exclude all scientific 
explanation. In February, 1949, the case was referred to 
the National Committee. Later it agreed unanimously to 
the report of the Lourdes Bureau and on June 6, 1952, after 
the canonical investigation, His Excellency, Msgr. Delay, 
Archbishop of Marseilles, concluded his decision by saying: 

"We judge and declare that the cure of Mile. Marie 
Therese Canin that happened at Lourdes October 10, 1947, 
is miraculous and must be attributed to a special interven- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary Immaculate, Mother of 
God." 5 

During the five years since Mile. Canin's cure she has been 
in excellent health and has been employed as assistant in a 
family welfare organization. 
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Mme. Jeanne Gestas was cured in 1947; the healing was 
proclaimed miraculous in 1952. Mme. Gestas, born in 1897, 
was over fifty years old when she went to Lourdes to ask 
Our Lady for health. As a child she suffered stomach trou- 
ble, and later the intestinal tract was involved. From 1925 
to 1943 Mme. Gestas was under medical care for acute 
ulcers and hernia. Three serious operations had reduced the 
hernia, but peritoneal reactions continued, and healing was 
slow. Gastric and abdominal pains were so severe that it 
was necessary for Mme. Gestas, who had been employed as 
a beauty operator, to stop her work completely. Her weight 
dropped from 1 12 to 92 pounds. In 1946 persistence of pain 
and X ray showed that a fourth operation was necessary, 
but it was postponed because of the results of previous sur- 
gery and the manifestation of neurosis in the patient. 

In August, 1946, Mme. Gestas made her first pilgrimage 
to Lourdes. According to a signed report of her doctor, she 
returned much improved, but she was still very ill. In Au- 
gust, 1947, she went a second time to Lourdes with the 
National Pilgrimage. On Friday, August 22, while in the 
Baths she felt great pain as though her intestines were be- 
ing torn from her body, as she explained it but the pain 
stopped as she left the Baths. Mme. Gestas did not present 
herself to the Medical Bureau, however. She returned to the 
Asile, and was able to take a light lunch at noon with slight 
discomfort. 

On the morning of August 23, she awoke with a sensation 
of well-being. At noon, she had a full lunch, which she di- 
gested without pain. Since the cure, she has had a normal 
diet and enjoys complete restoration of all digestive opera- 
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tions. On September 3, 1947, her usual physician, Dr. 
George of Bordeaux, declared that she had completely re- 
covered that her general good health had been restored. 

Mme. Gestas returned to Lourdes the following year 
(1948) with the National Pilgrimage. At this time Dr. 
Bourg, who gave the report of the investigation, concluded 
by saying: "the examination discloses nothing abnormal. 
Mme. Gestas enjoys good health and feels none of her former 
pain." Twenty- three doctors verified the report, which de- 
clared, that from a clinical point of view there were no 
longer any pathological or functional symptoms in the 
patient. But one of the doctors, Professor Pierre Mauriac, 
who agreed that "the clinical examinations of this patient 
are today completely negative," said also, "now we must 
wait the confirmation of time to this cure." This opinion 
was given in 1949, after another year had elapsed. 

In August, 1950, Mme. Gestas went back again to Lourdes 
and once more was examined by the eleven doctors present. 
They established the following conclusions: 

"After the examination of the file and of the patient the 
doctors consider that Mme. Gestas is in excellent health; 
that the proof of time asked by Professor Mauriac in his re- 
port of 1949 seems to be conclusive . . . and estimate that 
the cure is proved and consolidated and decide to send this 
case to the National Medical Commission." 

The National Commission, while accepting the decision 
of the Lourdes Bureau, required yet another report from 
Professor Mauriac, since he had expressed some doubt con- 
cerning the cure the year before. Dr. Mauriac reviewed the 
case and, in a report dated March 4, 1951, he concluded in 
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complete agreement: "Time has confirmed the cure. As to 
a discussion of the illness [and Professor Mauriac enumer- 
ates the symptoms] ... I see no trace of it. ... it has been 
cured with all the lesions of adhesive peritonitis which dur- 
ing four years tortured this patient. This case that last year 
I refused to retain, today seems inexplicable/' 

Professor Mauriac's medical report to the National Com- 
mission in Paris included a report of a more important cure 
a spiritual favor that Mme. Gestas received from Our 
Lady of Lourdes. 6 Dr. Mauriac relates: 

". . . All this is medical fact. But there is another which 
is not scientific, but it is a duty for me to disclose it in the 
meeting of Catholic doctors. 

"Mme. Gestas was baptized and made her First Com- 
munion. But at the age of twenty she did not practice her 
religion. She divorced her husband and married again. 
After surgery in a hospital on the occasion of her second 
operation, the Sister who cared for her and in whom she 
confided, asked her to be married before a priest, now that 
her first husband had died. 

"To please the Sister, and having the consent of her hus- 
band, Mme. Gestas agreed to have a Capuchin Father re- 
ceive their vows. 

"But this changed nothing in her indifference to her reli- 
gion. Arriving at Lourdes, she refused to go in the pool, but 
consented to aspersion. When she returned she told me ev- 
erything was changed. e l was not cured of the disease,' she 
said, 'but my soul was cured and from that time I started 
to pray. 5 
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"When she took part in the second pilgrimage, very 
slowly she found back her faith. Her husband, completely 
irreligious and even hostile when with her, was the witness 
of her physical cure and was strangely struck, but refused 
to believe in the miraculous character of it. ... 

tt Mme. Gestas is today a Franciscan Tertiary. She is today 
a very calm woman. She is not proud and does not present 
any sign of illness. . . . She aspires only to see her cure rec- 
ognized as a miraculous one because she hopes for the con- 
version of her husband." 

The favorable report of the National Commission was 
given in May, 1951. About a year later, the canonical com- 
mittee concluded unanimously that the cure of Mme. Gestas 
was due to divine intervention, and on July 13, 1952, Arch- 
bishop Ricaud judged and proclaimed the cure miraculous. 

A recent miracle formally recognized by the Church was 
proclaimed on August 19, 1956. On May 13, 1952, Aline 
Couteault, a paralytic for three years, was taken on a 
stretcher to Lourdes. After two days of prayer she was 
markedly better; by the third day she was able to walk un- 
assisted. After her cure she was examined each year. Today 
Mme. Couteault is able to help the men with the harvest and 
to do all her ordinary housework. Twenty-six doctors 
studied her case and concluded that medically the woman's 
recovery was inexplicable, and Coadjutor Bishop Henri 
Vion of Poitiers declared the cure miraculous. 

An early miraculous cure that occurred in 1900 was that 
of Father Salvator (Rouelle d'Omf ront) , a Capuchin priest 
of Nantes. Father Salvator was brought to Lourdes dying 
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of a tuberculosis not limited to the lungs; his lesions were 
everywhere, particularly in the peritoneum. For nearly two 
years he had been seriously ill. 

The history of his illness really began when he was finish- 
ing his theology in the seminary at Mans. Since at the time 
he was young and strong it was thought that he would not 
be affected by the disease, so he was given charge of two 
consumptive Brothers in the infirmary. For four months he 
cared for them with charity and zeal, but contagion was 
all around him, and he took no precaution against it. 

Soon he developed a dry, persistant cough accompanied 
by fever and fatigue, and medical examination showed that 
liis lungs were affected. In spite of his illness, however, he 
was ordained the following June. A short time later he be- 
came very ill, the infection having spread rapidly. The 
Father Provincial, alarmed at his condition, vowed to send 
the young priest to Lourdes if the patient could stand the 
journey. For more than a year Father Salvator was unable 
to travel, and he became steadily worse, so that by June they 
.knew there could be no further delay. 

Father Salvator, his doctor and several friends arrived at 
Lourdes on Monday about noon. The sick priest was taken 
immediately to the Grotto where he prayed while waiting 
for the Baths to be opened. At two o'clock he was placed in 
the water; at first he choked a little, but in an instant felt no 
discomfort. He knew that he was healed. Two hours later 
at the Medical Bureau doctors certified that there was no 
trace of the disease. In 1908 his cure was declared by the 
Church to be miraculous. 

For nearly a century Lourdes has been known as a place 
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of miraculous cures. The very first recorded cure was that 
of Louis Bourriette, which happened soon after Bernadette 
found the spring under The Lady's direction. Bourriette 
had lost the sight of his right eye in an accident at the stone 
quarry where he worked. For twenty years he had sought a 
cure for his blindness, unceasingly, but without success. 
Having heard about the visions at the Grotto, he was de- 
termined to apply some of the water from the spring to his 
eye, even though people were saying it was only muddy 
water. Bourriette applied the water to his eye for several 
minutes, made the Sign of the Cross, and prayed to Our 
Lady. To his great joy and utter amazement, almost at once 
his sight returned. 

The doctor who had treated him so often in the past was 
not convinced. "You are in too great a hurry to claim a 
miracle," he said to the happy stonemason. Then he exam- 
ined the eye. There were serious scars on the cornea, and the 
retina was partly detached, yet the man could see. 

That same evening after working hours a group of work- 
men went to the Grotto and built a basin of stone, no bigger 
than a baptismal font, the first place for immersion in the 
miraculous spring. 

A few days after this, a two-year-old child, of the Bou- 
houhort family, who had been sickly since birth, was near 
death. The distraught mother suddenly thought of the 
spring at the Grotto and what had been said concerning it. 
Taking the dying child in her arms, she ran to the spring 
heedless of the protests of her husband and the neighbors. 
At the spring she immersed the baby again and again in the 
cold water, praying to the Blessed Virgin to take pity on her 
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child. Suddenly the child, until that moment inert and com- 
pletely paralyzed, cried out and began to move. That day 
and night he slept. The next day he sat up in his crib and 
played. The doctors, who three days before had said the boy 
could not live, came and reviewed the complete case history 
and again examined him. The child was now well. 

Interest and curiosity in the Apparitions mounted. Next 
morning even before dawn hundreds of people were at the 
Grotto of the Apparitions waiting for Bernadette to come 
to speak with The Lady. 

And ever since that time millions of people have con- 
tinued to visit this place called Lourdes. 7 
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Cures Through the Use 
of Lourdes Water 

L-VEKY day at Lourdes requests come in for 
water from the Grotto. The water Is free, of course; one 
pays only for the container and for postage. The water is 
shipped in light-weight aluminum bottles costing only a 
few cents. The containers are strongly made and packed so 
as to reach their destinations intact. When these are bought 
in Lourdes small ones or large the merchant or the pil- 
grim himself, if he wishes, fills them with the water. People 
send the water to their f amlHes and friends, or bring it 
home to them. 

In this country the Marist Fathers conduct a Lourdes 
Bureau in Boston, and act as intermediaries between Lourdes 
and the Catholics in the United States. Anyone may obtain 
information about Lourdes and water from the Grotto 
from them. 

Our Lady's compassion for those who cannot go to her 
Shrine has brought about many extraordinary cures of body 
and soul interventions as remarkable as those received at 
Lourdes Itself. People in distant places have asked and been 
helped. As early as 1862 the water alone cured the Parisian 
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lawyer, Henri Lasserre, of his blindness. Cures through 
prayer and the use of Lourdes water have continued ever 
since. In 1928, for instance, someone sent a bottle of the 
water to a convent in Canada, and a few days after it ar- 
rived it worked the extraordinary cure of a dying nun. This 
cure is well reported in the annals of the congregation to 
which the dying Sister belongs. 1 Sister Saint Philip, a young 
novice who had just made her Profession of Vows, became 
ill in July, 1928 only six months after being professed. 
A first operation for sinus infection, although successful, 
had to be followed by a second. She suffered much pain yet 
nothing very serious was feared. Then one morning she 
awoke and found that she was unable to open her mouth. 
Three other painful operations were performed, during 
which every means, including physical force, were em- 
ployed to open the mouth. It remained closed. Nine months 
passed, during which time Sister Saint Philip had no nour- 
ishment at all except what could pass through a very fine 
tube inserted in a tiny opening where one tooth was a trifle 
lower than the others. She was, of course, deprived of the 
consolation of receiving Holy Communion. 

After long and repeated discussions, it was decided to re- 
move some teeth to make an opening. For two and a half 
hours the dentist filed three adjacent upper teeth and two 
opposite lower ones, and later extracted the roots at the 
expense of terrible suffering for the little Sister. 

The next day she was able to receive a small particle of 
the Sacred Host. She could now take certain kinds of soft 
food through a tube or by means of a small pointed spoon. 
Unfortunately, she could no longer digest the food, and she 
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became steadily weaker. Her legs and feet became shrunken, 
and she was thought to have polyneuritis, later diagnosed by 
the doctors, however, as osteomyelitis. By August, 1929, 
she could no longer walk or even move her feet, and she 
was further afflicted by the development of cysts. 

In May, 1930, to get the benefit from the air and sun of 
the mountains, Sister Saint Philip was taken by ambulance 
to the Sanatorium Notre Dame de Mont at Adele, Canada, 
about sixty miles from the convent. For a few weeks her 
health was somewhat improved and her sufferings lessened* 
Under her left eye an abscess which had continued to dis- 
charge for a year had almost healed, and she had the use of 
both eyes once more. But in June new complications arose 
and her temperature exceeded 103 degrees. Her whole body 
was racked with pain; the doctors feared imminent death. 

tc One night," writes Sister Saint Madeliene in her account 
of the cure, "there was question of anointing Sister Saint 
Philip. 2 The nurses were very much worried. I looked 
around wondering what I might suggest as a help. My eyes 
rested on the bottle of water from the Grotto at Lourdes 
which had come the day before and was still unopened. 'Let 
us make a novena to Our Lady of Lourdes, Sister/ I said 
to the nursing-nun, and pointed to my precious bottle of 
water. 

"That was Thursday, August 7. Sister Saint Philip grew 
steadily worse on Friday and Saturday, but in the evening 
we began the novena the two Sister-nurses, the invalid, 
and I, saying the Litany of the Blessed Virgin and three 
Hail Marys with the ejaculation, *O Mary conceived with- 
out sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee.* 
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**. . . On the sixth day of the novena the patient's tem- 
perature registered 99 3/5 degrees at 11:00 A.M., and about 
noon, shortly before the Angelus, the Sister-nurse said to Sis- 
ter Saint Philip as she handed her a glass with some of the 
miraculous water in it, 'Rub some of it on your cheeks and 
ask Our Lady to cure you. Now, open your mouth. 5 

"To the astonishment of both patient and nurse, the teeth 
separated about an eighth of an inch. The nurse slipped 
her silver cross between them, right to the back of the 
mouth. That was all. They decided to keep their secret until 
the next day. But they were unable to do so. And we, too, 
saw Sister open her mouth and close it, ever so little. 

"The nurse ran to the chapel, and then to tell the Superior 
what had happened. She and all the other Sisters came at 
once and in their presence Sister Saint Philip, for the first 
time in months, drank some Lourdes water from a glass. 

"The Magnificat and other prayers were said in thanks- 
giving, and then the Sisters went away, and the Superior 
telephoned the good news to the Reverend Mother General 
and to Mrs. Martin, the mother of Sister Saint Philip. 

"When they had gone, Sister said she wished some more 
of the water and it was given to her. 'Where shall I put the 
water?* she asked me. 

" c On your back/ I answered, remembering that the pain 
there had seemed to make her suffer most. For three nights 
morphine injections had allowed her rest, but no sleep. She 
quickly slipped her arm under her back and rubbed some 
water on the affected area. 

"A minute or two passed silently; then Sister Saint Philip 
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smiled at me and nodded her head back and forth, back 
and forth. 

te *I feel that I can sit up/ she cried. And with great effort 
she jerked to one side of the bed and sat up. Forgetful of 
my doctor's orders, I jumped out of bed, seized a bell, and 
ran out into the hall, ringing the bell and calling to the 
Sisters to come quickly. 

"The nurses and all the Sisters came hurrying from 
everywhere, fearing that something dreadful had happened. 
They were astonished to see Sister sitting in the bed. The 
nurse threw back the bedclothes and began to rub Lourdes 
water on the knees and feet of the invalid, who immediately 
moved them, and slipping to the side of the bed she prepared 
to stand. As she did so, her feet and legs, which had been a 
deadly yellow, changed to a healthy, rosy hue. 

" e To the chapel,' someone said. Everyone was talking at 
once. Everybody helped to dress Sister in borrowed clothes 
stockings, slippers, holy habit, coronette, bonnet, and 
veil. The chaplain came . . . and was deeply moved by what 
he saw. We went to the chapel triumphantly singing the 
Magnificat over and over. At the door Sister Saint Philip, 
who had been in a wheel chair because she was somewhat 
weak, got out of the chair and walked up the aisle to the 
front. . . . 

"We returned to the Solarium to await the doctor. Sister 
Saint Philip was sitting in a chair. The Doctor arrived; he 
questioned Sister, examined her, and re-questioned her. The 
patient's temperature was normal; she had no pain. She 
opened her mouth and put out her tongue. The doctor took 
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one foot in Bis hand, turned it, twisted it in every direction; 
there was no pain. Yet only a few hours before her feet had 
pained so greatly she could not endure the weight of a sheet 
upon them. 

" *I did not expect this/ the doctor said to her. 'What I 
did expect was your death. Your cure might have come 
about naturally with time perhaps. But not quickly like 
this/ 

"Sister drank milk from a glass not through a tube. 
Later she had an egg, potato, bread, butter, and tea solid 
food such as she had not eaten for twenty- three months. For 
two years she had not used her fork or buttered her own 
bread. 

"That night she slept well. The following morning she 
arose at the rising bell, dressed herself in her Profession 
Habit, which had remained carefully folded in her trunk 
all these months, and went to the chapel. She assisted at 
Mass, offered in thanksgiving for the great favor that had 
been bestowed upon her, and she received an entire Host in 
Holy Communion. 

"On the following day, the morning of the Feast of the 
Assumption, Sister Saint Philip was taken back to the 
Mother-House where public prayers of thanksgiving were 
said by the entire Community." 

In the archives of the congregation there are statements 
concerning the authenticity of the cure, signed by the doc- 
tors and by the chaplain at the sanatorium. This cure, how- 
ever, has not been authenticated by the Medical Bureau at 
Lourdes nor by an ecclesiastical commission. It is therefore, 
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not to be called a miracle. It is considered an extraordinary 
cure obtained through the intercession of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. 

In a letter of February 2, 1954, Sister Saint Philip wrote: 3 

"The nurse who took care of me during my illness is at 
present my Superior. Several of the Sisters who witnessed 
my cure have gone to God. My health is good. I have never 
had any recurrence of my malady. 

"I taught during the years 1930 (the year of her cure) to 
1941, Since July, 1942, 1 have been infirmarian here at Saint 
Adele." 

Another extraordinary cure which was obtained through 
prayer and the use of water from Lourdes is that of a re- 
tired policeman, Rene Clement at Anglet (Basses-Pyre- 
nees) , France, who suffered cancer of the face. 4 

Two years after an operation in 1909, the cancer returned 
and increased rapidly. In 1912 the doctor reported that the 
tumor had become as large as a hen's egg and had stretched 
from the bridge of the nose and lower eyelid to the upper 
lip. A year later, and after long deliberation, doctors decided 
that it would be impossible to operate a second time because 
of the advanced state of the cancer and of the age of the 
patient. He was almost eighty at the time. 

The two daughters of M. Clement, one of whom was a 
Dominican nun, wanted their father to make a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes; but since he had no faith in the result and re- 
fused to go, they began a novena of prayers to Our Lady* 
The daughter with whom he lived, dipped the bandages for 
his face in Lourdes water. On the second day of the novena, 
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when the daughter returned from Mass she noticed that the 
bandage of the night before was not raised over the tumor, 
but lay flat on her father's face. 

When she lifted the bandages she found that the tumor 
had disappeared. M. Clement was so emotionally moved 
that he could neither eat nor sleep for several days. He had 
felt no physical sensation whatsoever; the tumor had simply 
disappeared. Next day the doctor saw his patient and veri- 
fied the healed scar. 

There remained, however, a small core the size of a nut 
on the upper lip. Two days after the disappearance of the 
large tumor, this, too, was completely cured. A year later, in 
1913, M. Clement was examined again and there were still 
no traces of the tumor, except a small scar from the opera- 
tion and two small depressions. The skin was perfectly 
healthy and normal, as were the lip and eyelid which had 
been distorted by the tumor. The cure was complete and 
continuous. 

The lapse of time between the first part of the cure and 
the last, a matter of two days, is of special interest because 
it shows that a cure is not necessarily completed instan- 
taneously, but that it can be made in stages and still be of 
supernatural character. Cures with Lourdes water, like Sis- 
ter Saint Philip's and M. Clement's show once again that 
God's work does not depend upon time, nor is Our Lady's 
power of intercession limited by any "impossible" condi- 
tions. 
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F the thousands who go every year to 
Lourdes, so few are physically healed that their names ap- 
pear in the headlines. What happens to the sick that are not 
cured? It might seem that they have visited Lourdes in vain. 

Actually, many of the "uncured" receive healings just as 
great as those physical cures which are more widely known. 
Many have their souls so uplifted with hope and faith 
brought them by Our Lady's intercession that they are en- 
dowed with love, the one possession that makes suffering 
bearable. Of course, such marvels of grace go unpublicized, 
but this love of God often enables the sick to depend less on 
the circumstances of life and to rely more on their Creator. 
For them, God's love is enough. His love is the answer to 
the question: "What happens to those who are not cured?" 

The sick at Lourdes seem to understand the importance 
of offering their suffering of mind and body for the good 
of souls, and they seem to know that they, in a very special 
manner, are answering Our Lady's request to do penance for 
sinners. Even the casual observer is struck by their generous, 
joyful suffering. Here the sick are not behind closed hos- 
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pital doors; they are all about you, yet they show no outward 
expression of sadness and pain. The visitor wonders that the 
deformed and sick, as well as those who care for them, can 
be so quiet and calm. It is this kind of suffering, as seen, for 
example, on the face of a mother with her afflicted child, 
that begins to be a constant source of strength to everyone 
at Lourdes. The skill, enthusiasm, and the supernatural char- 
ity of the men and women serving the invalids work much 
the same way. One is encouraged and edified in a manner 
hard to describe. 

Dixie MacMaster, one of the invalids who was not cured 
at Lourdes, traveled with the First National Pilgrimage for 
Invalids leaving from the United States for Europe in the 
late summer of 1953. A year after Dixie returned from 
Lourdes she told in detail how it feels to come home un- 
changed physically. In a letter after her return home to 
Montreal, she answered direct and specific questions about 
her present state of health and her attitude toward illness: 1 
<c . , . lately, more and more the movement in my arms is 
becoming restricted too, so that I cannot brush my hair, 
wash my face, or remove my glasses. I am still able to feed 
myself and to write and draw with pastels. ... I really feel 
exceptionally fortunate for a shut-in. In fact, I know that 
heaven is not won so easily and that more is in store for me. 
After seeing those at Lourdes, one's own cross seems so much 
smaller. 

"The sense of dependence is, of course, the hardest fea- 
ture. We like so much to manage ourselves and our own 
lives and also to be able to do things for others. But then 
one learns so much from being helpless." 
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For twenty-two years, since she was fifteen, Dixie Mac- 
Master has been bedfast because of rheumatoid arthritis. She 
traveled on her stretcher from her home in Canada to New 
York by baggage car, because her stretcher would not fit 
into a first-class compartment. She and the other invalids 
crossed the Atlantic by ship and went through Europe on 
trains and buses especially arranged to accommodate their 
stretchers and wheel chairs. 

Dixie gives her personal reactions to her experience at 
Lourdes in a little paper called "Seconds Sanctified/* edited 
by invalids for invalids: 2 

"To no other Shrine in the world does the heart of the 
handicapped turn more hopefully. If the sick can be said to 
comprise a little world in themselves (and they do) Lourdes 
is its undisputed capital. 

"Our first view of Our Lady's town was at Vesper time. 
Several brancardiers were on hand with a special bus to take 
us to our hotel. . . One can hardly speak too highly of these 
men. You feel Our Lady's powerful influence in their lives. 
The one who often wheeled me around, for instance, told 
me that he, himself, had been an invalid 'Just like you* and 
had been cured by Her some years ago. No wonder he could 
urge the greatest confidence in Mary Immaculate. 

"The next day we were wheeled into the packed Square 
before the Basilica where the Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes 
said Mass and preached the sermon. He explained la grace de 
Lourdes: something unique, he said, received by each person 
who visits Lourdes. Before we left the shrine town I think 
each one of us had it explained to her by Our Lady in a way 
she could not fail to understand. 
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"During the many times we prayed at the Grotto two 
impressions gradually made themselves felt in my conscious,- 
ness. One was the world of the sick and the other was the 
sick world. 

"I found that I couldn't pray only for myself and my 
own cure not just for the intentions of my family and 
friends, nor even for those many sick persons belonging to 
our League of Shut-in Sodalists. I began to pray for those 
pilgrims kneeling with me whose secret burdens might be 
so much heavier than my own. Above all, I prayed for the 
sick of the whole world you just couldn't get them out of 
your mind while at Lourdes. You prayed for those who 
longed to be where you were privileged to be at that moment 
and for those who had never heard of this modern Tool of 
Probatica' and its miracles nor of their Heavenly Mother 
through whom such wonders are wrought. 

"And then Our Lady showed me the relationship between 
the world of the sick and the sick world for which she 
asked Bernadette to pray. There was the answer to the why 
of suffering. 

"It is the end product of sin, and in a world where sin 
abounds as it does today, it naturally follows that suffering 
which is the fruit of sin, can also become, when borne well 
in union with Christ, the coin of sinners. Through a sort 
of heavenly barter our pains can be exchanged for graces 
for souls everywhere. 

"When I first prayed at Lourdes I thought of myself as a 
suppliant begging a great favor from Our Lady. But be- 
fore I left, Our Lady had graciously made me feel that our 
roles were reversed that she had become the suppliant ask- 
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ing me (and her other sick children) to continue to bear the 
cross God asks of us in union with her Son for the world's 
redemption. 

te Our Lady once said, 'You have seen how great is the need 
for reparation today and how many are necessary to help 
me hold back the avenging arm of my Son/ That for me, 
was the message and the grace of Lourdes/ 5 

Many other sick people, too, return home, as Dixie did, 
with no visible answer to their prayers for physical cures at 
Lourdes. Yet, if you ask them, each has about the same an- 
swer; each of them thanks Our Lady for the interior graces, 
the increase in love and hope and faith she obtained for 
them at her Shrine. 

A hundred years ago The Lady said to Bernadette, "I wish 
people to come here. . . /* She did not say what she would 
do for them. She did not say anything about miracles and 
cures. To Bernadette who was sickly all her life, the Lady 
did not promise relief from physical pain. What she did 
promise her was "Happiness, not in this world, but in the 
next/ 5 

The Lady taught Bernadette how to become a Saint; she 
has taught many others to become strong in the virtues that 
will lead them, too, to sainthood. 
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mOURDES is what theologians call an external 
grace that is, a momentary external means which God 
uses to enlighten and strengthen the souls of visitors there. 
Through this means He acts also inwardly on the soul, giv- 
ing internal actual grace sufficient and efficacious. No one 
leaves Lourdes without a gain in faith. 

Physical miracles, as proofs of divine power, make a 
strong impression and elicit astonished gratitude for the 
wonderful power of Mary's prayers. Moral and spiritual 
cures are usually unknown except to intimates, yet they 
really are more marvelous than the physical cures. Because 
these graces are private, interior spiritual favors, it is diffi- 
cult to describe what actually takes place. Some go to 
Lourdes with lifetime prejudices, yet their minds are cleared 
in a sudden manner. Frequently skepticism gives way to 
faith; coldness and antagonism become whole-hearted love 
of God. For others there is the strengthening of the will to 
do everything the intellect points out to be right. Again 
and again those who are not cured of bodily pain receive an 
increase of faith and resignation true peace of soul. 
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For example, there Is the recent spiritual and physical 
cure of a Communist paralytic who had openly boasted of 
his atheism and had scoffed at the idea of going to Lourdes 
for a cure. 

In April, 1956, Louis Olivari, an electrician who had be- 
come paralyzed in his right side after falling from a ladder, 
laughed at the hospital chaplain who suggested that he go 
to Lourdes to seek a cure. "That would be something," he 
scoffed. "I don't believe in anything. Why should I get 
mixed up in that comedy?" 

At the insistence of his wife, however, he finally did con- 
sent to join a pilgrimage to Lourdes. "I was revolted by the 
naivete of the people going to Lourdes looking for divine 
assistance," Olivari told newsmen on his return. But that 
was before he met the little ten-year-old blind boy on his 
fifth pilgrimage to the Shrine, who was alongside him as 
they prepared to go into the Baths. "Pray," the child had 
said, as he moved his own lips in fervent prayer. 

Overcome by compassion and admiration of the boy's 
fervor, the Communist pilgrim, head of the Red cell in Nice, 
was inspired to pray, not for himself, but for the blind boy. 
"God," he prayed, "if You exist, cure this child who de- 
serves it more than I." 

As he uttered these words, M. Olivari recalls, he sud- 
denly felt faint. In the pool the shock of the cold water 
made him feel "like a piece of ice." On leaving the water, 
the man who had been paralyzed could move his right leg 
and arm for the first time in three months. 

Physicians who examined Olivari after his cure could 
find no paralysis, but they are hesitant to pronounce the 
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cure miraculous. If the paralysis was neuro-muscular, the 
cold water may have effected the cure. If the paralysis was 
caused by a ruptured cerebral artery, a miracle may have 
taken place. But M. Olivari is no longer an atheist. As a mat- 
ter of fact, because of the many indignities he has suffered 
from his Red comrades for his avowed faith he has had to 
change his place of employment. He is, of course, grateful 
to the little blind boy who taught him how to pray. 

These graces, real and remarkable though they are, may 
be hard to trace. Yet everyone knows the same power that 
can heal the body can aid the heart to turn the right way. 
It was Christ Himself who said to the unbelieving scribes, 
"Which is easier, to say, 'Thy sins are forgiven thee/ or to 
say, 'Arise, take up thy pallet, and walk 5 ?" 

Because of the "seal of the confessional," priests who hear 
confessions at Lourdes cannot speak, except in a general 
way, about the marvels of grace they know take place; but 
they do say that only God, Our Lady, and the Saints in 
heaven know the number of those who return to God, and 
how many of them were so deep in sin before their pilgrim- 
age that only the all-powerful grace of God could bring 
them back to the practice of virtue. Nor can anyone know 
the exact number of those who can date their growth in 
holiness or enlightenment of mind from a particular visit 
to Lourdes. Pilgrims often tell, guardedly, of "a special grace 
I received at Lourdes." 

One, however, who has been to the Shrine and has prayed 
there himself is sure to understand something about these 
graces. He has seen that all the Domain is a sanctuary and 
that prayer is the common language of those who enter 
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there. Day and night he hears Our Lady addressed in prayer 
and so he is not surprised when remarkable graces come to 
sick souls who at Lourdes draw near the "Mediatrix of All 
Grace." 

At Lourdes pilgrims can go to the Sacraments easily. Con- 
fessionals line the side corridors of the Basilica, the top 
church, and they are in constant use during large pilgrim- 
ages. At all times a confessor waits in the sacristy. One no- 
tices that confessionals are plainly marked to indicate the 
languages besides French that the penitent may use. In the 
two galleries of the Crypt, the second church, there is in 
each of the ten chapels a double confessional, and to further 
accommodate the thousands of penitents, the Chapel of 
Confessions, a special building containing twenty- four con- 
fessionals, was erected near the church. Priests that come 
with pilgrimages have faculties to hear confessions in the 
Domain that is, in the three churches, in the Chapel of 
Confessions, and in the Asile Notre Dame. 

Estimating the number of Holy Communions received 
every year at Lourdes is impossible. On one day alone in 
1953, a single pilgrimage of thirty thousand Belgian men 
received Holy Communion at Solemn High Mass in Rosary 
Square. Forty priests, each carrying a ciborium, passed be- 
tween the rows of kneeling men. Three million pilgrims 
spend from one to eight days at Lourdes each year; some 
live there the year round or spend certain months of the 
year in attendance upon others. Daily Communion is 
common. 

Nor can one count the graces obtained through the thou- 
sands of Masses offered annually at Lourdes. In the three 
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churches there are nearly a hundred altars; at each of them, 
in time of pilgrimages, from early dawn priests are likely to 
be waiting their turns to offer Mass. And there are the many 
Pontifical Masses said by bishops, surrounded by numerous 
ecclesiastics and by thousands of pilgrims. At the Grotto 
Masses begin at dawn; it is the same at the Hospice and at 
other chapels in the Domain. As early as 1885 not less than 
thirty-three thousand Masses were being offered at Lourdes 
annually; for years now, the number has been nearly sixty 
thousand. 

At night there is Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament and 
a special Holy Hour in reparation for blasphemy and for 
the sins of the world. At midnight at the main altar and at 
each of the many other altars Masses are said simultaneously 
and the great crowd of worshipers receive Holy Commun- 
ion. It is another of the "little miracles" at Lourdes that the 
pilgrim does not wish to forget. 

Priests at Lourdes themselves find spiritual benefits and 
are quick to praise Our Lady for the many graces they re- 
ceive there. Young curates going back to isolated parishes 
speak of renewed courage in their personal striving for 
holiness and enlightenment, and for the souls under their 
care. And there are the priests who come from large city 
parishes, overburdened with financial troubles and worry 
about the spiritual health of their parishioners, feeling that 
their own spiritual life is being endangered. Here, they say, 
is a place of peace and a wellspring of that grace so necessary 
for achieving the deep interior life of sainthood, or for re- 
gaining it. Our Lady blesses all. But priests know that she has 
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special care for them, her privileged children, who represent 
her Son in the eyes of the Catholic world. 

Many young people have discovered their vocations at 
Our Lady's Shrine, and have received the grace to answer a 
call to the religious life. Some say they visited the Grotto 
only through curiosity or because of the physical beauty 
of the place. But once there, in the atmosphere of prayer 
and sanctity, they were touched by the absence of worldli- 
ness and the sight of so much suffering borne with serenity. 
Af terwards they say, that they saw there evidence of the 
supernatural work of the Mystical Body of Christ on earth. 
They understood then, that the best way to give themselves 
to this work is to consecrate their lives to the service of God 
and souls. 

Lourdes has been called the Capital of Prayer, and it is 
easy to see why. All around is the spectacle of Christians 
praying in union a single family under the eyes of God 
and His Mother. To a material-minded age, the spiritual 
world often seems far away and outmoded. In Lourdes it is 
not far away. 
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Your Pilgrimage 
to Lourdes 



T 

JHEY ought to come here in procession, 5 * 
Our Lady said; and from all the world pilgrimages do come. 
May to October is the season, and the arrangements for the 
journey are not complicated or as expensive as one might 
expect. 1 

Trains roll into Lourdes one after another from four in 
the morning until midnight. According to statistics given 
by the French National Railway Office in Paris, 1 120 special 
trains, besides those of the regular service, went to Lourdes 
in 1952. Over a million pilgrims, a curious diversity of racial 
types and nationalities, were transported by trains to and 
from Lourdes during that one season alone. 

Large pilgrimages necessitate the starting of numerous 
trains one after the other. To name only a few of the largest 
and more important of the annual pilgrimages, there are 
those of the Women's League of Catholic Action requiring 
twenty trains; the Soldiers Pilgrimage in July, fourteen 
trains; the French National Pilgrimage in September, six- 
teen trains; and Rosary Pilgrimage in October, twenty- 
seven trains. For the simultaneous departure of pilgrims 
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from ten French Provinces in September, 1952, there were 
thirty trains departing from Paris at thirty-minute inter- 
vals almost round the clock. Such pilgrimages are no ordi- 
nary accomplishment. The multiple details of these almost 
daily tours begin long before the actual pilgrimage and they 
continue during and after it. 

At the station there are thousands of healthy pilgrims 
with their baggage, and thousands of persons who are not 
leaving with the pilgrims but come to be of service to the 
sick; and there are the sick themselves hundreds of them. 
Nurses, stretcher-bearers, doctors, Sisters of Charity, priests 
in Religious habits and in cassocks; church dignitaries in 
purple move among the sick to instruct, comfort, and 
encourage. Train employees, taxi drivers, messengers, and 
porters are concerned with the physical arrangements. The 
same supernatural charity goes with the sick pilgrims to 
Lourdes and is everywhere evident in the work of those who 
care for the invalids traveling to Lourdes. 

Often the special train is marked with a large sign 
"Pilgrimage to Lourdes"; and each of the ''carriages" of 
the train is marked with the names of Saints. The very ill 
are assigned to the "White Train," so called because tickets 
for it are white. A real hospital on wheels, it is complete with 
attentive spiritual, medical, and nursing staffs. Relatives or 
friends seldom travel on the same train with the sick. 
Stretcher cases travel either in special cars converted tem- 
porarily into hospital wards or in compartments, one person 
to each side. Neither stretchers nor wheel chairs need to be 
brought along by the sick, since these are not used en route, 
and at Lourdes they are provided for the patients who need 
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them. But the sick bring personally and distinctly marked 
pillows, rugs, or blankets, and an adequate supply of clean 
linen for dressings. The ordinary medicines are provided, 
but special drugs and foods are provided by the patient. 

Before going on pilgrimage sick persons should make ap- 
plication to the proper pilgrimage committee or agency. 
They should complete and return the special printed form 
sent them, giving in a general statement information con- 
cerning their disease and telling whether they will have to 
make the journey lying down, or partly sitting, or partly 
lying, or on a stretcher. In every diocese the requests are 
so numerous that a medical commission must examine every 
document carefully and objectively in order to admit the 
more seriously ill persons. Neither social standing nor rec- 
ommendations of interested friends or relatives enter into 
the decisions of the committee. Should an invalid be unable 
to pay full fare he may, with the approval of his pastor, 
ask assistance from the sick fund which most pilgrimages 
maintain. 

Pilgrimages, like missions and retreats, are made primarily 
for the purpose of prayer and meditation, even though there 
is no doubt that pilgrimages are also a means of "going some 
place,** of learning new things, and of making contacts 
with strangers. Pilgrimages can be a means of penance too: 
crowding, fatiguing travel to and from Lourdes, encum- 
bered rooms at the Asiles, exposure to wind and sun and rain 
at the Grotto and on the Esplanade all these are joyously 
accepted by the true pilgrim. Patients and pilgrims who are 
well accommodate themselves to difficulties that they prob- 
ably would not accept anywhere else. Very likely the sight 
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of so much suffering by the sick pilgrims is in itself a form 
of mortification to the strong and healthy person; it is not 
pleasant to see others in pain. A pilgrim may find himself 
praying as never before, not for his own troubles, but for the 
needs of those around him. It is this cheerful suffering of the 
sick and the generous charity of the healthy that is difficult 
to explain. It is one of the great wonders of Lourdes. 

A spiritual preparation is also necessary for a true pil- 
grimage to Lourdes. The pilgrim, healthy or sick, reads 
again the story of the Apparitions and thinks seriously of 
the messages given by Our Lady to Bernadette about prayer 
and penance. 

For travel, pilgrims are reminded not to take along much 
baggage. There is little need for many changes of clothing; 
Lourdes is not a fashionable resort where styles are impor- 
tant. Strong, comfortable shoes, though, are a necessity, 
since there is much walking to do. Women must remember 
that modest dress is a requisite for entering the Domain. 

As the pilgrimage train leaves the Paris station, those who 
remain on the platform see the pilgrims standing at the 
windows of the train and hear them singing hymns to Our 
Lady. From Paris to Lourdes means a twelve- or thirteen- 
hour ride. Many pilgrimages are so planned that they leave 
Paris in the evening to arrive in Lourdes early next morn- 
ing, but some leave Paris in the early morning to arrive the 
same evening. 

Almost as soon as the journey begins, people begin to say 
the Rosary. All through the compartments of the train 
there is prayer to "Holy Mary, Mother of God." Even dur- 
ing the night those who do not sleep sit with rosary in hand, 
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and there are the prayers of the sleepless, suffering pilgrims. 

Despite the weariness of the ride, in trains approaching 
Lourdes at any time of the day, it is not uncommon to hear 
the pilgrims spontaneously singing the Lourdes Hymn or 
the Magnificat as they spill off the long trains at the station. 

If you arrive in the morning you will go directly to the 
Grotto or the Basilica for Mass. If it is evening, perhaps you 
will have time to stop at the hotel for a brief dinner, before 
the most loved and the last public ceremony of the day be- 
gins at the Grotto. At dinner you may hear, even while 
you are still at table, the first faraway sound of the candle- 
light procession, the singing of the Ave, Ave, Ave, Maria, 
and you will finish your meal quickly so as to find the place 
where the procession is in progress. You will hurry off, and 
as you run to join your fellow pilgrims, the first verse of 
the "Hymn of Lourdes" 2 speaks for the stirring of your 
heart: 

Immaculate Mary! 
Our hearts are on fire; 
That title so -wondrous 
Fills all our desire. 
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FFICIAL pilgrimages remain in Lourdes 
from three to eight days. Various schedules are arranged for 
these days, but in general they follow a similar plan. For 
the opening ceremony there may be a formal procession to 
the Grotto. Some pilgrimages assemble at the St. Michael 
Bridge at the end of the Esplanade or at the statue of the 
Virgin Crowned before the Square. The pilgrims, singing 
appropriate hymns, march to the Grotto. There the pil- 
grimage sponsor, or another priest designated by him, 
usually speaks from the outdoor pulpit at the Grotto, ex- 
pressing the desires and hopes of all present and indicating 
the lines upon which he desires the pilgrimage to proceed 
during the following days. Dedicating the pilgrims and the 
spiritual exercises of the pilgrimage to Our Lady, he asks 
her blessing and her intercession with her Divine Son. For 
the convenience of pilgrims, detailed printed schedules for 
the various pilgrimages are posted on the large glass-en- 
closed bulletin board in the Domain, and notices are also 
posted in hotel lobbies. Usually, individual badges are given 
to members of a pilgrimage to entitle them to first place at 
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the ceremonies and to assist those in charge of giving in- 
formation. Hundreds of other pilgrims and visitors may or 
may not join with the organized groups for the ceremonies. 
There are no fees, no tickets to purchase, no questions. It 
is customary, however, if one joins an official pilgrimage 
to make a small offering that will be used for some common 
good such as the Sick Pilgrim Fund. 

On the first day a Solemn Pontifical High Mass is often 
sung in Rosary Church with all ceremony by a Cardinal 
or a Bishop, and the largest possible number of people crowd 
into the vast structure. When there are several pilgrimages, 
or when one of them is exceptionally large, the High Mass 
is celebrated in the great Square outside the church. A hun- 
dred thousand may join there before the altar; hundreds of 
invalids assist at the Mass from their stretchers, wheel 
chairs, and little carts. Until recently Masses were celebrated 
also at the Chapel of St. Bernadette, an open outdoor chapel 
in two of the great arches of the ramp to the left of the 
church. This chapel has since been torn down to make way 
for the new addition to the church. 

On most days at about seven in the morning hospitaliers 
transport the sick from the Asiles to the Grotto for the Mass 
of the Sick. In the special space reserved for them, they are 
placed stretchers first, then invalids in chairs and carts, so 
that it may be convenient for them to receive Holy Com- 
munion from the priests who pass along the rows with the 
ciboria. The sick who can walk, occupy rows of seats re- 
served for them, and the other hundreds or thousands of 
pilgrims fill the remaining space all the way to the river. 
There is a stillness and a solemnity here that can be under- 
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stood only by one who has attended such a Mass. When the 
sick have had time to make their thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion they are taken back to the Asiles, or they 
breakfast there in the open. 

But long before this, shortly after dawn, Masses have be- 
gun at the Grotto. To your surprise, even at four-thirty in 
the morning the streets are not empty; many hundreds of 
people are already going to the Grotto or to the Church for 
early Masses. It seems like mid-day. 

At the Grotto many people come and go without noise 
or disorder, it is like an unrehearsed procession; everyone is 
praying, the old and young, the laity and religious. It is 
inspiring to see them, the poor with the wealthy, national- 
ities kneeling side by side. They use the straight wooden 
benches and kneelers, or they kneel upright on the concrete 
pavement and on the unpaved ground. Masses follow one 
after another and Holy Communion is distributed continu- 
ously, sometimes for hours. Often there is not room for the 
people to kneel, yet there is no distraction only a reverent 
communion of souls. 

When the sick are being wheeled back to the Aisles after 
their Mass, and a little later when they are being brought to 
and from the Baths, the Rosary is said. The brancardier 
leads, and the patient responds if he is able; frequently the 
Rosary is said in two languages, patient and attendant quite 
naturally using that which each knows best. Prayer is as 
spontaneous and as natural at Lourdes as breathing; anyone 
may join in another's Rosary as they walk together. 

Lourdes may not be at all like some imagine it. At the 
sight of so much suffering there is no anxiety or wasted pity 
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or revulsion. Here suffering is regarded as a means of grace 
and a method of penance and reparation. The sick are an 
integral part of the Church militant, and their suffering a 
contribution to the work of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Invalids are quietly happy, enjoying in a special way the 
freedom of the out-of-doors, the open sky, the trees, and 
the flowers which has been denied many of them for a long 
time. The usual reaction of the pilgrim is a prayer of com- 
passion for the sick and of thanksgiving for his own health. 
One is stimulated to prayer and penance as Our Lady 
wished. 

At the Asiles the sick occupy beds placed as closely to- 
gether as possible. Men and women are separated, but in the 
long dormitories there is no thought of isolating diseases, 
regardless of the nature or seriousness of the illnesses. The 
very poor and the very wealthy are side by side and receive 
the same kindly consideration. The blind or crippled may 
be next to one dying of tuberculosis. All breathe the same 
germ-laden air, yet no one, however critical of the happen- 
ings at Lourdes, has ever proved that there was a single case 
of infection through contact with the sick at Lourdes. The 
same is true at the Baths and at the fountain where all drink 
from the same cups: no precaution is taken against infec- 
tion. Anywhere else on earth an epidemic would spread rap- 
idly through the hospitals and through the town itself. 
This suspension of the law of nature has been going on all 
the years since Our Lady first visited Lourdes a continu- 
ous wonder which is often overlooked by the average pil- 
grim who is well and strong. 

At Lourdes everyone prays for the sick in the unselfish 
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spirit of true Christian charity. "While the immersion of the 
sick is going on at the Baths, a priest leads the multitude 
outside in the Rosary and other prayers. Everyone prays, the 
sick for their brothers in poor health, and the healthy for 
all the sick at Lourdes and throughout the world. Prayers 
are heard in one language and then in another. But you 
know the meaning of the words even if you cannot answer 
in the same language. A long Litany, said especially at this 
time and during the Blessing of the Sick, is recited by priest 
and people. In a loud voice the priest says the invocations: 
**O Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick . . . Lord, that I 
might see ... Lord, that I might walk"; and outside in one 
great voice the crowd repeats each invocation. All this time 
the sick are being carried through the enclosure and into 
the Baths. The sufferers, so patient, so helpless, so full of 
faith, pray with all their hearts, and those outside, who prob- 
ably do not personally know any of the sick, are praying 
just as fervently for them. 

Every day in Lourdes seems like the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. Besides the Blessing of the Sick, there is the Solemn 
Procession of the Body of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
It is another of the ceremonies at which the sick assist f rom 
their hospital carts and wheel chairs. 

Every day, regardless of weather (except in rare in- 
stances) , at a little after three in the afternoon, crowds of 
people come along the different roads leading into Rosary 
Square. For nearly two hours the special carts of all kinds 
for the crippled, as well as the hundreds of sick who are 
able to walk, slowly fill in the space under the rows of 
trees at the side of Rosary Square. Stretchers are placed 
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first; wheel chairs behind them, sometimes packed three or 
four deep; then the benches for those unable to stand; and 
behind these, kept back by a barrier, the crowd thousands 
of people. Thousands more line the ramps leading up to the 
top Basilica. Still others are massed in the spaces around the 
outside chapels near the front of the Triple Church. 

For one who fears emotionalism and morbid excitement 
at Lourdes, it is enough to be present just once at this inspir- 
ing ceremony. You are impressed by the quiet naturalness of 
the scene; at the same time you realize that never even in 
your imagination have you known anything like it. You 
feel your heart expand so that you think it will burst out 
of your body. The spectacle is vast and powerful, like the 
sight and sound of great surging waves in mid-ocean. 

No one cries out in pain, or even in joy if he feels himself 
suddenly cured; and no one shouts out directions. Order 
seems to come in a spontaneous, natural grouping of people 
in their proper places without evident rules or audible com- 
mands of the vigilant, courteous Hospitalite. It is difficult 
to understand how all this can take place so easily, so calmly* 
so reverently. Every afternoon at this time between three 
and four-thirty o'clock five, ten, or a hundred thousand 
people gather in Rosary Square and fill the adjoining spaces. 
Nurses move quietly among the sick to comfort them, to 
give them cups of milk or broth; brancardiers stand close 
to their patients to be of immediate service, if necessary. 
They answer the questions of the patient, often in sign 
language, and make him comfortable. 

A spastic little boy, unable to lie still for even a minute, 
twists and turns on his stretcher, his head turning back and 
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forth. Soothed by the gentle hand of the brancardier, the 
pale-faced child is able to rest for an instant. A nurse helps 
a paralytic change her position ever so little; another stands 
with her arms around a tiny, frightened child who cannot 
lie quietly on her stretcher. Groups of people are saying the 
Rosary aloud; individuals are saying it silently. 

As the hour for the Procession approaches, a hush conies 
over the multitude, and faintly in the distance, from the 
region of the Grotto, the sound of singing becomes slowly 
more distinct as the Procession draws closer to the Square. 

Anyone may take part in the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament. As far back as 1888 the first public, solemn 
Procession took place. Today, it is one of the outstanding 
events of the day. 

Before the Procession, the Blessed Sacrament is taken from 
Rosary Church to the Grotto, where the celebrant, usually 
a bishop or some other dignitary, is robed and waiting with 
his ministers. In the meantime along the banks of the Gave 
from the Grotto to the Square, the Procession has been 
forming: Children of Mary in their white and blue apparel; 
various organizations of men and women in uniform and 
with appropriate banners; doctors of the Medical Bureau; 
other laymen and women; Religious priests in their habits; 
other priests in black cassock and white surplice; monsignori 
and bishops in ecclesiastical purple. Finally come the men 
acolytes and the special ministers accompanying the Cele- 
brant who carries the Monstrance, and with him the men 
carrying the golden umbrello or baldachino, and another 
man ringing the little bell that announces the closeness of 
the Eucharistic Lord. 

Usually the Procession travels the whole length of the 
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Espalande, enters the Square at the Statue of the Virgin 
Crowned, and then goes to the front steps of Rosary Church. 
They sing hymns as they march the Lauda Sion, an act of 
praise; the Adoremm, an act of adoration; and the Farce 
Domini, ("Spare Us O Lord") sung in supplication. After 
the hymns (and sometimes interspersed with them) there is 
the Litany of Our Lady of Lourdes. The bishop and his min- 
isters walk slowly down the one side of the big square and 
then the other, stopping every few feet to make the Sign 
of the Cross with the Monstrance over the sick. The crowds 
fall to their knees as the Blessed Sacrament is carried by 
them. 

The Litany said at this time is a special one, recited also 
at the Baths. A priest gives it out; and the multitude of 
people, in a great roar of sound, repeat the invocations in 
response, and in the many languages of the multitudes. It 
begins: 

"Lord, we adore Thee; Lord, we believe in Thee; Lord, 
we hope in Thee; Lord, we love Thee. Lord, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven." 

Each of these invocations is repeated in one voice by the 
crowds. There follows then invocations to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, and to Our Lady, prayers of adoration and petition 
with a kind of refrain, "Lord, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven." 

**. . . O Mary conceived without sin, pray for us who 
have recourse to thee. Our Lady of Lourdes, bless the Pope, 
Vicar of Jesus Christ; Our Lady of Lourdes, Queen of 
Peace, pray for us; Our Lady of Lourdes, bless our coun- 
try " 

The invocations become prayers for mercy and forgive- 
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ness. They ask for health of body, "Jesus, author of lif e, 
have mercy on us; Lord, he whom Thou loves is sick; Lord, 
that I may see; Lord, that I may hear; Lord, that I may 
walk; Lord, say the word, and I shall be healed; Lord, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven." 

When all the sick have been blessed, the Celebrant and 
his ministers return to the plaza in front of Rosary Church, 
and there Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is given to 
all. The multitude disperses quickly and quietly, and the 
sick are wheeled back again to the Asiles. 

Frequently during the Blessing of the Sick a person is 
cured. When such an event occurs there is little outward 
sign of it. Should a patient become overwhelmed by the joy 
of his cure and let his emotion be visible, brancardiers im- 
mediately form a guard of protection around the person, 
and swiftly though gently, take him from the Square to the 
Medical Bureau or to the Asile. Usually one who is cured 
makes no sign that can be observed by those not around him. 
Hysteria and commotion and other forms of attracting at- 
tention are not typical at Lourdes. 

This is the last public ceremony in which the sick take 
an active part. On days when the public Procession cannot 
be held in the open when the weather is very bad the 
Eucharistic Procession and Blessing take place in the Asile. 

For the pilgrim who is healthy, there are other public 
ceremonies during the day: special Masses, the Way of the 
Cross made in private or in groups, and also visits to other 
points of interest connected with the life of Bernadette that 
can be a further source of inspiration. 

For these visits it is useful as well as rewarding if you hire 
one of the bright red-wheeled carriages with two seats f ac- 
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ing so that four can ride comfortably. The driver sits on a 
little throne-like seat up front, but the horse seems to know 
the way without the guidance of the driver. In such a taxi 
one can see Lourdes in leisurely fashion. A small stream 
winds through the town and, it seems, under some of the 
houses. Women wash their clothes in the stream and chil- 
dren play in and beside it. Some of the streets are cobble- 
stone; all of them are narrow and winding and crowded. 

A pilgrim usually wishes to see the Mill of Boly, so called 
from its original owner, where Bernadette was born, on 
January 7, 1844. And there is "Le Cachot," a single room 
in the old prison, with iron bars at the solitary window, 
where the Soubirous family lived at the time of the Ap- 
paritions. It is hard to imagine thousands of people, rich 
and poor, clergy and laity coming to it, as they did during 
and after the Apparitions. 

Places to see include the Municipal Hospital, now called 
Saint Bernadette Hospital, where young Bernadette lived 
for about seven years before she entered the Convent at 
Nevers. At that time, it was both a school and a hospital, 
and in the chapel there, Bernadette received her First Com- 
munion. This was after she had seen The Lady nineteen 
times in the Grotto. The nuns in charge, Sisters of Charity 
of Nevers, show visitors letters and various relics of Berna- 
dette. On the Rue Bernadette Soubirous there is the home 
of her parents marked plainly Maison Paternelle. It was 
the mill rented by the parish priest for Frangois Soubirous 
after Bernadette had entered the Convent. Although she did 
not live there, various relics and portraits of her are on 
display. 

The Castle Fort is of special interest, and from it there 
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unrolls a view of great beauty. The fort itself is rich in 
historic interest and in legend. There you will be told a 
charming legend about Mirat the Saracen, who was lord of 
the castle and its territory when Charlamagne came and lay 
seige to it in the year 778. Mirat declared that he would 
surrender to no living man. At Le Puy, where there was a 
popular shrine of Our Lady, the bishop pleaded with Mirat 
to surrender, if not to Charlemagne, then to the most noble 
of ladies, Our Lady of Puy. The legend says, Mirat yielded 
on condition that the territory be given to the Mother of 
God. He himself became a Christian, taking the name of 
Lorus, from which the castle was called Lordum, and from 
this name came the modern name of Lourdes. 

You will want to make the Way of the Cross with your 
pilgrimage as a group, or perhaps make it alone. When Msgr. 
Laurence purchased the hill named c< Les Espelugues" (The 
Caverns) just back of the Basilica on Massabielle, it was 
but a steep rock without trees or vegetation. Today, though 
still rocky and precipitous, the hill is richly wooded, and 
on it the Way of the Cross has been erected. The Fourteen 
Stations which constitute the Way of the Cross during 
Christ's Passion are represented by life-size bronze figures 
one hundred and fifteen of them requiring thirteen years 
of planning and labor to erect. 

The Holy Stairs preceding the First Station is a staircase 
of twenty-eight steps in white marble, a replica of the 
original Scala Sancta erected in Rome by Pope Sixtus V 
opposite the Basilica of St. John Lateran. 1 A brief of Pope 
Leo XIII in 1902, subsequently confirmed by his successors, 
grants the same indulgences to the pilgrims climbing these 
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steps on their knees as to those who climb the Holy Stairs 
in Rome. In keeping with the idea of doing penance, pilgrims 
also walk from Station to Station, a distance of about a 
mile; and despite the discomfort there is seldom any time 
of day when pilgrims are not praying there. 

The Twelfth Station, the Crucifixion, is at the very top 
of the hill and is the most impressive of them all. In front of 
this statuary group a large area which will accom- 
modate as many as six thousand has been left open. On a 
stone altar at the foot of the Cross, Mass is said during large 
pilgrimages. 

In the evening the Rosary is recited publicly at the 
Grotto. Then a procession is formed, but it is not a formal 
one like that of the afternoon when the Blessed Sacrament 
was carried in solemn procession. There is neither special 
choir, nor special confraternity, nor ecclesiastical dress. 

At about eight o'clock in the evening, people from every 
hotel and pension in the town converge at the great square 
before the Grotto; the big expanse swarms like an ant hill. 
For this rallying, most pilgrims have simple banners, or per- 
haps, box-shaped transparencies with a light inside and with 
the name of the pilgrimage city or diocese in large letters 
showing big and plain. Often, each group is flanked by 
flag-bearers. 

Gradually people assemble, and each of the thousands 
there has his candle lighted. Finally, they begin to walk 
along in groups of four. Now the glorious hymn, "Im- 
maculate Mary/' rings out; a score of languages take it up; 
then in the one universal Latin comes the refrain: Ave y Ave^ 
Ave Maria. 
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The sound is something you will never forget, although 
you will never be able to explain it adequately to another. 
The hymn is the keynote of all Lourdes. Everybody knows 
the melody; shops sell music boxes that play the tune, and 
it is printed on picture cards. One can purchase candles 
with paper shades which have the words of the hymn printed 
on them, in his own language. As you walk along in the 
procession, holding your lighted candle, you can read the 
words in the dark because of the light of the candle inside. 

The "Ave" hymn is almost endless. It is known by various 
names: The Lourdes Hymn, Immaculate Mary, and Canti- 
cle of Bernadette. Its four line verses tell in detail the Ap- 
paritions and the messages Our Lady gave to Bernadette, 
and has many petitions to Our Lady. Neither words nor 
music can claim any distinction as poetry and music, but 
perhaps no hymn is more widely known and loved than 
this simple story in verse sung to the tune of a folk song. 

Someone sings over the public address system, to keep 
the voices together; but all in the procession are not sing- 
ing in the same language as the leader. Groups of hundreds 
sing in German, French, English, Flemish a dozen lan- 
guages or more but always for the refrain there is the one 
glorious and united Ave, Ave, Ave Maria. 

Walking quickly up one arm of the Triumphal Road past 
the large statue of Our Lady and returning on the other, 
the pilgrims sing as they march. High up on the mountain 
side is a huge illuminated cross, lighted with electric lights, 
and the great f agade of the three churches is outlined by 
innumerable electric lights. Above is a canopy of star-filled 
sky. 
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Crowds watching from the heights on the archways lead- 
ing up to the top church can see the thousands of moving 
candle lights, and the columns of people swing closer to- 
gether to form slowly into ranks in front of the church. 
The hymn is sung continuously until finally the crowd 
reaches the Basilica. On the first terrace or platform of 
the lower church, stands (usually) a bishop and some other 
dignitaries of the church, the men carrying the banners, the 
flag-bearers, and priests with lighted candles. At last, when 
the marching thousands are massed together in long rows, 
the bishop raises his hand and the multitude stands silent 
and waiting. The Gothic spires of the Basilica are before 
them, the dark mountains merge into the night sky. 

Then someone intones the Credo. Immediately from the 
thousands of throats comes the majestic, glorious, and uni- 
versal profession of Faith the Gregorian Chant "Credo 
in Unum Deum. . . ." At the end of the Credo each of the 
bishops present imparts his blessing and the great crowd dis- 
perses quietly. 

Although most of the pilgrims will go to their hotels after 
the procession and candlelight ceremony, others will pray 
for a while at the Grotto, or go to the Basilica to await the 
official Holy Hour that ends with Midnight Mass at the main 
altar. Often more than forty other Masses are said simul- 
taneously in side chapels. 

It is said that when Bernadette visited the Grotto for the 
last time she wept and clung to the rock where Our Lady 
had stood. The Sisters who were with her tried to console 
her and said, "You will see Our Lady in Heaven." But Berna- 
dette, who was leaving Lourdes to enter the Convent in 
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Nevers, answered, "Yes, but the Grotto was my Heaven 
here in Lourdes." 2 

For many pilgrimages there is a final ceremony known 
simply as the "goodbye/* when the people assemble at the 
Grotto to say a formal farewell to Our Lady. At this time, 
after special prayers, they receive the Papal Benediction, 
and then they slowly pass in single file through the gate at 
the Grotto to kiss the rock of the Apparitions. 

You, like Bernadette, will feel sad to be leaving Lourdes. 
But very likely as you wait for your train to pull out of the 
station, another long one will be coming in filled with hun- 
dreds of pilgrims coming to honor and pray to Our Lady of 
Lourdes. You will console yourself, as the Sisters did Berna- 
dette, with the hope of seeing Our Lady in Heaven; and you 
will rejoice that others will find in Lourdes, as you and the 
Saint have, the nearest thing to Heaven on earth. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO LOURDES 

1. There is no special history of the pilgrimages to the Grotto of 
Lourdes. At first the population in mountains and valleys in the neigh- 
borhood of Lourdes formed a constant stream of visitors. Then as early 
as 1 8 64 citizens of the little town of Loubajoc north of Lourdes and in the 
same diocese, made the first organized pilgrimage, though thousands 
came every year from all parts of France, Belgium, Spain, and Germany. 
From England and Russia and America, even from the Far East, they 
came to the Grotto blessed by Our Lady, to ask her intercession. The 
movement was to result in great and small pilgrimages from all countries 
organized by lay and clerical leaders for healthy and infirm pilgrims with 
a set program of religious exercises. 

In May of 1868 the Crypt, the first church to be built at Massabielle 
in answer to Our Lady's request, was opened to the public. A year later 
the completion of a railway to Lourdes, an event of great importance, 
ushered in a means of travel for thousands the numbers increasing 
with each succeeding year. 

It is but natural that for some years France led in the number and 
size of pilgrimages to Lourdes, but other countries were not far behind. 
The Belgians showed their devotion by an organized pilgrimage in 1873. 
After them came the Spanish, Italians, Swiss, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Germans with groups also from far distant places. 

The government of France tried in various ways to stop the pilgrim- 
ages to Lourdes, but the marvels increased steadily and the faithful came 
in greater numbers than before. 

The growth of these early pilgrimages was greatly encouraged by the 
prolific writer, Henri Lassere, one of the first historians of Lourdes, best 
known to later generations because of his books about Lourdes and Our 
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Lady. (One of the streets of tlie town has his name.) He was a brilliant 
lawyer in Paris, when, at the age of thirty-three, he suddenly became 
blind and was without hope of recovery from human aid. He writes of 
his cure: "My faith was very weak indeed, but I dictated a letter to the 
Cure of Lourdes asking for a bottle of water from the Grotto. It reached 
me Wednesday, October 10, 1862. Scarcely had the miraculous water 
been applied to my eyes when my sight was suddenly restored in all its 
strength and clearness." (Lassere, Bernadette, p. 188.) 

His work was one of love and gratitude, an "ex-voto" to Our Lady 
for his miraculous cure. The story of that cure became popular im- 
mediately. It was translated into dozens of languages and went through 
more than a hundred editions, so that the story of Lourdes quickly spread 
to all parts of the world. Many years later the book of another popular 
writer, Franz Werfel, made a similar appeal to millions of readers, the 
world over. He, too, wrote to thank Our Lady for a special favor. It hap- 
pened that he was fleeing for his life before the Nazi invasion of France in 
1940, and it was his good fortune to find refuge in Lourdes. There during 
his misery of exile he became interested in the history of Bernadette Sou- 
brious. He writes in his preface: "I vowed that if I escaped from this 
desperate situation and reached the saving shores of America, I would put 
off all other tasks and sing, as best I could, the song of Bernadette." 

2, In a letter to the author dated June 10, 1954, Dr. Henri Bon of 
Beausoleil wrote the following: "... I beg to draw your attention to a 
point which many historians of Lourdes pass over in silence, and which is, 
however, of great importance. 

"One of the proofs of the reality of the Apparitions is that, contrary 
to the hallucinations which reproduce some ideas contained in the mind of 
the subject (borrowed from readings, pictures and images) the Virgin 
which appeared to Bernadette wore an aspect of which the child seeing 
her could have no idea, and of which she had under her eyes no example. 
A fact which obliged her to ask her, her name. 

"Really, as Pierre Cros in his History of Our Lady of Lourdes (Beau- 
chesne, Paris, 1925, pp. 98-108) has pointed out, Bernadette saw the 
Virgin under the form of a child scarcely of her own stature, which was 
small; she compared her to a little girl, a little Miss, a Miss. It is only 
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under the influence of the crowd which insisted that it was a question of 
the Holy Virgin, that she said The Lady, what in her mind was no more 
than a social rank worthy of respect, rather than a given age. This is 
confirmed by the fact that she scolded the sculptor Fabisch, author of 
the statue of the Grotto, for not making it young enough. 

^Finally, theologically, Monsignor Malou, Bishop of Bruges in an 
almost unfindable book that once appeared in Belgium in 1856, Pictures 
of the Immaculate Conception) showed the Holy Virgin represented 
younger than at the time of the Annunciation. 

"Bernadette could not have known that all the world would be ignor- 
ant on that point; that clergy, artists, faithful, would deform her 
description, exact and theological, by making a type habitually artistic 
of the virgin. Only one artist, to my knowledge, Maxime Real del Sarte, 
made one of the Virgin of Lourdes, that approached the age indicated by 
Bernadette, but no one paid attention to it." 

THE BATHS 

1. Dr. Le Bee points out that fifty-five analyses made from 1863 to 
1948 have proved that the Lourdes water contains no natural curative 
elements. Raisons medicales de croire au miracle (Paris: Bonne Presse, 
1949), p. viii. 

Prof. Prevot of the Pasteur Institute in Paris has written a detailed 
analysis of the water at Lourdes in Marie, January-February, 1954, pp. 
84-9. 

2. Raisons medicates, pp. 109-10. 

3. This story first appeared under the title, "The Baths at Lourdes," 
Extension } February, 1952. 

HOSPITALS 

1. Statistics in this chapter were furnished to the writer in July, 1954, 
by Lef ebre, Director of Hospitalite in Lourdes. 

2. The names of the objectives of the Hospitalite were given by Paul 
Coste-FIoret, Hospitalier de Notre Dame du Salut in, "L'HospitaKte de 
Lourdes chevalerie moderne," Marie, January-February, 1954. 
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3, A brief account of the death of Gabriel Gargarn is found in an 
article, "Mort de Gabriel Gargam," 'Bulletin National Beige de Notre 
Dame de Lourdes, August, 1953. 

4. A more detailed treatment of the case history of John Traynor is 
in the booklet I Met a Miracle by Rev. Patrick O'Connor, (London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1953). 



THE MIRACLE 

1. Dr. Frangois Leuret and Dr. Henri Bon, Les guerisons miraculeuses 
modernes (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950) , p. 6. 

2. J. B. Estrade, My Witness Bernadette (Springfield, 111.: Temple- 
gate, 1951), pp. 183-87. 

3. Encyclical Fulgens Corona concerning The Marian Year, Septem- 
ber 8, 1954. 

MIRACLES HOW? 

1. Raisons medicales, p. 36. 

2. Ibid., p. 41. 

3. M. Vacant in Dictionary of Catholic Theology, column 1843 S; 
reprinted in Bulletin de I 9 Association Medicate Internationale de Lourdes. 

4. Ibid. 

5. The book referred to is Cardinal Lepicier, O.S.M., Le miracle sa 
nature, ses lois, ses rapports avec I'ordre surnaturel, traduction de Charles 
Gralleau sur la troisieme edition italienne. (Desclee de Brower, 1936). 

6. Les guerisons miraculeuses, p. 6. 

MIRACLES WHY? 

1. A brief though clear explanation of Mary, Mediatrix, and the words 
used by The Lady to Bernadette is given by the Abbe Andre Combes 
in his booklet, Lourdes (Lyon, France: Editions Heliogravure, n.d.) 

2. "What is an Agnostic?" Look, November 3, 1953. 

3. Alexis Carrel, The Voyage to Lourdes (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1950). 
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4. P. M. Bucknell's article, "A Story of Lourdes," Catholic Digest, 
June, 1939. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE MEDICAL BUREAU 

1. Dr. Leuret classifies the 1952 membership in the International 
Bureau according to nationalities as follows: 734 French, 229 Italian, 
157 Belgian, 55 Irish, 47 English, 38 Dutch, 26 Swiss, 25 German, 24 
Scotch, 21 Austrian, 16 Saarlander, 15 African, 21 Canadian and Ameri- 
can (North and South), 10 Spanish, 8 Indian, 4 Portuguese, 3 Danish, 
2 Luxemburger, 1 Swedish, 1 Norwegian, 1 Syrian. "Le Bureau Medicale 
de Lourdes," Marie, January-February, 1954. 

2. This information was furnished the author by Dr. Pellessier, Acting 
President of the Medical Bureau of Lourdes, July, 1954. 

3. A complete description and a diagram of the new quarters for the 
Medical Bureau are given in Les gnerisons miraculeuses modernes, pp. 
106 ff. 

4. Doctors registered in the "Gold Book" numbered 3 0,494 on June 3 0, 
1954. Of this total, 23,749 were registered before 1948. Registrations 
for succeeding years are as follows: 

1949 1,173 

1950 1,020 

1951 ..1,410 

1952 1,453 

1953 1,242 

1954 454 (from January to June, only) 

5. From an article in Marie (January-February, 1954), "Le Bureau 
Medicale de Lourdes," by Dr. Frangois Leuret, President of the Medical 
Bureau of Lourdes. For the year 1952, figures given by the President of 
the Bureau for membership in the International Bureau are as follows: 
41 professors, 121 doctors of hospitals, 97 surgeons, 64 pediatricians, 63 
physiologists, 54 obstetricians, 47 military physicians, 39 psychiatrists, 34 
doctors of social work, 3 2 ear, nose and throat specialists, 3 ophthalmolo- 
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gists, 29 radiologists, 21 gastroenterologists, 20 cardiographers, 18 der- 
matologists, 15 orthopedists, 10 urologists, 10 biologists, 9 homeopath- 
ists, 9 doctors of tropical disease, 6 doctors of diathermy, 3 anaesthetists, 
3 bacteriologists, 2 osteopaths, 2 cancer specialists, 604 doctors of general 
medicine, 62 pharmacists, 167 students of medicine. 

6. Information in a personal letter to the author from Dr. Henri Bon, 
member of the Bureau, June 10, 1954. 

THE MEDICAL BUREAU HOW IT WORKS 

1. In their book, Les guerisons miraculeuses modernes, Dr. Francois 
Leuret and Dr. Henri Bon have far and away the best information on 
the work of the Medical Bureau at Lourdes, and on modern miracles. 
I am much indebted to them for this entire chapter. 

2. Rev. J. I. Lane, This Way to Lourdes (London: Burns, Gates, and 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1933), p. 85. This volume is a straight-forward, 
practical handbook, and is also good reading. 

FOUR RECENT MIRACLES 

1. Also recently cured: Gertrude Fulda, August, 1950, canonical 
judgment from Cardinal Archbishop Innitzer, of Vienna, April, 1955; 
Evasio Ganora, May 31,1950, canonical judgment from Bishop of Casala- 
Monferrato, May 31, 1955. See, Zsolt Aradi, The Book of Miracles 
(Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, Inc., 1956), p. 240. 

2. Dr. and Mrs. Leuret personally selected and sent to the author 
many of the reference books used in the preparation of this book. During 
the illness and after the death of Dr. Leuret (May, 1954), Dr. Henri 
Bon, Mrs. Leuret, and her daughter, Marie, Secretary of the Medical 
Bureau in Lourdes, promptly and patiently answered many questions 
by letter as often as questions were asked. 

3. From a newspaper clipping in the possession of the author, n.d. 

4. Bulletin de V Association Medicate Internationale 9 July, 1953; and 
Bulletin National Beige, March, 1954. 

5. This is a personal letter which Colonel Pellegrin had translated into 
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English by his son-in-law; it was sent from Collobrieres, France, on 
August 3, 1954. 

6. A full account of this cure is given in Annals de Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, September, 1938. 

7. A personal letter to the author from Mme. Marcel Maitre (Louise 
Jamain), Saint Marie-Aux Anglais (Calvados), France, August 11, 
1954. 

8. Rapport de la Commission Canonique Diocesaine. 

9. The translation of this report is as literal as possible; no omissions 
have been made. 

1 0. Rapport de la Commission Canonique. 

11. Ibid. 

12. The translation of three letters from Mile. Fretel to the author, 
Rennes, France. 

13* Les guerisons miraculeuses, pp. 161 ff. 
14. Ibid. 



CURES OF CHILDREN 

1. Information furnished to the author by Dr. Pellissier. 

2. Literal translation of the official documents as published in Rapport 
de la Commission Canonique Diocesaine. 

3. Les guerisons miraculeuses, p. 29. 



ALOOK AT THE RECORD 

1. Bulletin de I' Association Medicate Internationale de Lourdes, Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. 

2. In his book, Lourdes A History of its Apparitions and Cures (New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1908), Georges Bertrin gives the following 
interesting statistics on the number and kinds of cures, whole or partial, 
up to 1908: digestive organs, 696; circulatory apparatus, 88, lung 
diseases, 146; urinary apparatus, 47; spinal cord, 128; brain diseases, 364; 
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bone afflictions, 112; joint diseases, 168; diseases of the eye, 138; diseases 
of the ear, 35; skin diseases, 36; uterus and appendages, 46; tuberculosis, 
538; acute diseases, 6; tumors, 102; nervous diseases, 256; general and 
sundry diseases, 301. 

3 . Rapport de la Commission Canonique. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Translation from Le journal de la GroHe de Lourdes, August 3, 
1952. The complete report entitled "Rapport sur le cas de Madame 
Gestas," by Professor Mauriac, as printed in Le Journal de la Grotte, was 
copied from a Bulletin of the Medical Bureau. At the time it appeared, 
the cure had not been declared miraculous. 

7. The miraculous cures of Lourdes are listed in the Bulletin de 
l y Association lAedicale Internationale de Lourdes, October, 1953. 

During forty-six years (1862-1908) there were no canonical judg- 
ments. 

Pope Pius X inspired the idea to submit the cures of Lourdes to official 
control of the Church in regular procedure. One finds the proof in the 
letter of Dr. Laponi, doctor of the Holy Father, addressed to Dr. 
Boissaire, October 22, 1905. Here are the essential parts: e T communi- 
cated your letter and the extraordinary facts of Lourdes to the Holy 
Father who has been very much consoled, but according to his judgment 
it would be good that for the most remarkable facts one -would institute 
a regular process/* 

A letter of Msgr. Bishop of Tarbes (November 15, 1906) asks the 
bishops of the dioceses where the persons called, in the popular language, 
"the cured of Lourdes" live, to establish after canonical investigation 
the reality and the supernatural character of these cures. It is for the 
ecclesiastical authority to declare if a certain cure must be classified 
among the miraculous facts according to the rule prescribed on this 
subject by the Holy Council of Trent. In the function of judge of the 
faith, the bishop is assisted by the Holy Ghost. So it is the bishops who 
have the power to recognize and approve new miracles after having 
consulted the canonical commissions; and it is not these commissions 
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which judge and which have the power to declare if the fact is miracu- 
lous or not. 

The following translation of the listing is herewith printed with 
permission of the editors. 

The first seven cures are enumerated in the brochure "The Apparition 
of the Grotto of Lourdes," by Canon Fourcade, secretary of the episcopal 
commission (brochure released in January 1862): Louis Bouriette, of 
Lourdes; Blaisette Soupenns-Cazenave, of Lourdes; Justin Duconte- 
Bouhohorts, of Lourdes; Catherine Latapie-Chouat, of Loubajac; Henri 
Busquet, of Nay; Mme. Veuve Rizan, of Nay; Mme. Moreau, of Tartas. 

(8) canonical judgment of Msgr. Renou, Archbishop of Tours: 
February 9, 1908: Mile. Jeanne Tulasne; (9) canonical judgment of 
Msgr, Williez, Bishop of Arras: February 9, 1908: Elise Lesage: 
(10) canonical judgment of Msgr. Meunier, Bishop of Evreux: March 
8, 1908: Abbe Cirette; (11) canonical judgment of Cardinal Andrieux, 
Bishop of Marseille: April 19, 1908: Sister Maximilien; (12) canonical 
judgment of Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop of Rheims: April 26, 1908: 
Mile. Marie Therese Noblet; (13) canonical judgment of Msgr. Meunier, 
Bishop of Evreux: May 3, 1908: Sister St. Beatrix (Rosalie Vildier) ; (14) 
canonical judgment of Msgr. Douzis, Bishop of Beauvais: May 10, 1908: 
Mile. Aurelie Huprelle; (15) canonical judgment of Msgr. Heylen, 
Bishop of Namur: May 17, 1908: Joachime Dehaut; (16-20) canonical 
judgments of Msgr. Amette, Archbishop of Paris: June 21, 1908: Miles. 
Clementine Trouve, Marie Lebranchu, Marie Lembarchand, Ester Brach- 
mann; Mme. Francois, nee Rose Labreuvois. 

(21) canonical judgment of Msgr. de Ligonnes, Bishop of Rodez : June 
28,1908: Sister St. Hilaire; (22) canonical judgment of Msgr. Bougouin, 
Bishop of Perigeuex: July 12, 1908: Mme. Johanna Dubos, epouse 
Bezenac; (23) canonical judgment of Msgr. Dubourg, Archbishop of 
Rennes: August 2, 1908: Father Salvator; (24) canonical judgment of 
Msgr. Waefelaert, Bishop of Bruges: August 16, 1908: Pierre de Rudder; 
(25) canonical judgment of Msgr. Meunier, Bishop of Evreux: Septem- 
ber 6, 1908: Sister Eugenie; (26-27) canonical judgments of Msgr. 
Delamaire, Coadjutor of the Archbishop of Cambrai: October 4, 1908: 
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Sister Marie de la Presentation, Marie Savoye; (28) canonical judgment 
of Msgr. Douais, Bishop of Beauvais: October 25, 1908: Anne Jourdain, 
in religion, Sister Josephine Marie; (29) canonical judgment of Msgr. 
Douais, Bishop of Beauvais: November 15, 1908: Clementine Malot. 

(30) canonical judgment of Msgr. Gibier, Bishop of Versailles: 
November 25, 1908; Mile. Cecile Douville de Franssu; (31) canonical 
judgment of Msgr. Catteau, Bishop of Lucon: August 15, 1910: Marie 
Lucas, epouse Bire; (32) canonical judgment of Msgr. Rumeau, Bishop 
of Angers: August 21, 1910: Mile. Aimee Allope; (33) canonical 
judgment of Msgr. Walravens, Bishop of Tournai: September 25, 1910: 
Mile. Aurelie Chagnon; (34) canonical judgment of Msgr. Henry, 
Bishop of Grenoble: November 20, 1910: Mile. Antonia Moulin; (35) 
canonical judgment of Msgr. Gely, Bishop of Mende: May 18, 1911: 
Marie Borel; (36) canonical judgment of Msgr. Negre, Bishop of Tulle: 
March 24, 1912: Aline Bruyere, in religion, Sister Julienne; (37) canon- 
ical judgment of Msgr. Bonnefoy, Archbishop of Aix: November 24, 
1912; Mile. Elisa Seisson; (38) canonical judgment of Msgr. Cezerac, 
Bishop of Cahors: December 1, 1912: Marie Fabre; (39) canonical 
judgment of Msgr. Maillet, Bishop of Saint-Claude: December 16, 1912: 
Miss Virginia Hadenbourg; (40) canonical judgment of Msgr. Catteau, 
Bishop of Lucon: November 2, 1913 : Juliette Orion. 

(From 1913 to 1946 no proclamations of miracles 33 years.) (41) 
canonical judgment of Cardinal Roques, Archbishop of Rennes: 
May 20, 1946: Sister Marie-Marguerite, nee Frangoise Capitaine; (42) 
canonical judgment of Msgr. Lacaste, Bishop of Oran: March 18, 1948: 
Mile. Gabrielle Clauzel; (43) canonical judgment of Msgr. Remond, 
Bishop of Nice: May 5, 1949: Mme. Rose Martin; (44) canonical judg- 
ment of Msgr. de Provenchere, Archbishop of Aix: May 31, 1949: 
Francis Pascal; (45) canonical judgment of Cardinal Roques, Archbishop 
of Rennes; November 20, 1950: Mile. Jeanne Fretel; (46) canonical 
judgment of Msgr. Delay, Archbishop of Marseille: June 6, 1952: Mile. 
Marie Therese Canin; (47) canonical judgment of Cardinal Feltin, 
Archbishop of Paris: February 1952:Mlle. Louise Jamain; (48) canonical 
judgment of Msgr. Richaud, Archbishop of Bordeaux: July 13, 1952: 
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Mme. Jeanne Gestas; (49) canonical judgment of Msgr. August Gaudel, 
Bishop of Frejus and Toulon: December 8, 1953: Colonel Paul Pellegrin; 
(50) canonical judgment of Cardinal Archbishop Innitzer of Vienna: 
April 1955 Gertrude Fulda; (51) canonical judgment of Bishop of Casale 
Monferrato: May 31, 1955; Evasio Ganora; (52) canonical judgment of 
Coadjutor Bishop Henri Vion of Poitiers, August 1956: Aline Couteault. 



CURES THROUGH THE USE OF LOURDES WATER 

1. From an eyewitness account of the miracle, taken from Annals of 
the Congregation of Notre Dame, Marguerite Bourgeoys College, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

2. Sister Saint Madeline of Sion was also a patient in the Sisters* 
infirmary. Her account of the cure, written August 20, 1930, entitled 
"How Sister Saint Philip Was Cured," was made available to the author 
by Sister Saint Philip. 

3. From a letter written by Sister Saint Philip to the author. 

4. A more complete account of this cure is given in Dr. Le Bee's book 
Rahons medicales, pp. 160 tf. 

THE UNCURED 

1. In a letter from Dixie MacMaster to the author, April 8, 1954. 

2. Permission to quote was obtained from Seconds Sanctified, Vol. 
IX, No. 4 (December- January, 1953-1954) . 



YOUR PILGRIMAGE TO LOURDES 

1. It is not difficult to arrange a pilgrimage to Lourdes; any travel 
agency can suggest various schedules. The United States has fewer pil- 
grimages for the sick than other countries, but the Lourdes Bureau in this 
country can help one with the necessary information. (Marist Fathers, 
Our Lady of Victories Church, 25 Isabella St., Boston 16, Mass.) 

2. This is the text of the Hymn of Lourdes as it appears in English 
on a paper candle shade used in a procession at Lourdes: 
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AVE, AVE, AVE, MARIA 
AVE, AVE, AVE, MARIA 



Immaculate Mary! 
Our hearts are on fire; 
That title so wondrous 
Fills all our desire. 

We pray for God's glory 
May his kingdom come; 
We pray for His Vicar 
Our Father in Rome. 

"We pray for our Mother, 
The Church upon earth. 
And bless, sweetest Lady 
The Land of our birth. 

We pray for all sinners 
And souls that now stray 
From Jesus and Mary 
In heresy's way. 

For poor, sick, afflicted 
Thy mercy we crave, 
And comfort the dying 
Thou light of the grave. 

A DAY I3ST GOURDES 

1. The legend of the Sancta Scala tells how St. Helena, mother of 
the Roman Emperor Constantine, who became a Christian, returned 
from her pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and brought back to Rome, 
among many other holy relics, the stairs that had been consecrated by 
the footsteps of Our Lord as he descended from the judgment seat of 
Pilate. Pilgrims from all classes ascend these Holy Stairs on their knees. 
Two other stairways, one at each side, are for exits or for anyone who 
does not wish to ascend on his knees. No one walks up the Holy Stairs. 

2. My Witness Bernadette, p. 205. 



There is no need, Mary, 
Nor ever hath been, 
Which thou canst not succor 
Immaculate Queen. 

In grief and temptation 
In joy, or in pain, 
We'll seek thee, our Mother 
Nor seek thee in vain. 

O bless us, dear Lady 
With blessings from heaven 
And to our petitions 
Let answer be given. 

In death's solemn moment 
Our Mother be nigh 
As children of Mary 
O teach us to die. 
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